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A Turkey Vulture’s Nest in the State of New York 


By PAUL GRISWOLD HOWES, Curator Natural History, Bruce Museum, Bruce Park, 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


With Photographs by the Author 


T IS, indeed, rare in these days to make an ornithological discovery of any 
importance in our eastern states, yet it is quite possible, on occasions that 
are far and few between, to establish facts that add to the knowledge of 
the life of a region. He who is on the lookout continually will be rewarded for 
his vigilance sooner or later, and it is this fact, as much,as any other, that is so 
stimulating to the searcher after truth, no matter where he may be situated. 

Fortune favored the author in this manner on June 8, 1925, in the dis- 
covery of what he believes to be the first authentic nesting-site of the Turkey 
Vulture in the state of New York. ‘ 

If one examines the map in the back of Griscom’s ‘Birds of the New 
York City Region,’ he will find a little place somewhat below Ridgefield, 
Conn., and about four miles over the New York border, called Lewisboro. It 
was here, in sight of the upper part of the Mill River, which empties into 
Long Island Sound at Stamford, Conn., two miles from the center called 
Lewisboro, that the author and Dickenson Cummings, from whose summer 
camp we had set out, found the nesting-cave of the Vultures. 

We had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile from the house, first through a 
swamp, then over a woody hillside and down to the valley of the stream on the 
other side, when, by the merest chance, we decided to turn south and follow 
the water-course because of its many interesting features. 

The stream was lined with willows growing into thickets from the tussuck 
grass below, which, in turn, shaded masses of pitcher plants and floating 
bladderworts, and here and there a big dead tree with its gaunt branches 
reclothed in luxuriant poison-ivy vines stood out like a sentinel above the 
tangled growth below. 

Raccoon and mink tracks were numerous in the soft mud of the stream- 
banks, and in the water were schools of brilliant, red-finned horneyheads. 
Crawfish and mollusks were numerous also, and doubtless were the lure that 
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brought the raccoons to the stream. Altogether it was a wild and abandoned 
spot rarely penetrated by human beings, and it was here that we first caught 
sight of our Vulture. 

The bird soared from the tree-covered hillside at our right and startled us 
by its proximity and its size. It wheeled about once or twice and settled in the 
top of a dead tree about 300 feet away. 

I thought it was a Vulture at once, but, being wary of such identifications, 
we sat down to await developments. In a few minutes the bird flapped away 
and did not return for fifteen minutes more, but this time it appeared directly 
overhead and low enough for me to observe it easily. It flew down slowly and 
alighted in one of the outer, small, but thickly foliaged deciduous trees that 
covered the rocky hills at our right, its characteristic red, naked head-skin 
and widely separated piimaries turned slightly upward, seeming strangely out 
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of place here, so far away from where I had become familiar with this bird in 
the tropics. We could scarcely believe our eyes, but there, within easy distance 
for identification, sat a Turkey Vulture, in New York state, 4 miles or less 
from the Connecticut line! 

Remember that this was June 8, undoubtedly the breeding-season, but 
when Cummings suggested that the bird might be breeding, I said that it 
was impossible, knowing the strange distribution of this species. Nevertheless 
we decided to search about, as the hillside whence the bird had appeared was 
covered by masses of crushed glacial rock, tumbled together in big, rough 
piles that formed numerous small shelters and caves, leaf-filled and dry. 

One cave, larger than the rest, overhung by a big, loose fragment of rock, 
and running back perhaps 15 feet into semi-darkness, looked particularly 
inviting. Below it we found new black feathers and nearby the remains of a 
dead bird which might have been a Crow, as kernels of corn from its crop were 
sprouting among the moist leaves. 

Swinging up, by the aid of a tree trunk, to the top of the rock-pile, we 
peered down through a hole. At first we saw only the white excrement upon 
the leaves, but as our eyes became accustomed to the dim light, there, on a 
hed of dead leaves, we looked upon the two big beautiful eggs of the Turkey 
Vulture, the first ever to have been found in the state of New York, and less 
than 4 miles from the Connecticut line! This was a red-letter day indeed, and 
the best ornithological find that I had ever made in this part of the country. 
There are plenty of records of the bird’s occurrence, both in New York and 
Connecticut, but our discovery definitely establishes it as a nesting species 
in the former state, many miles from the nearest locality where it has been 
thought of as a possible breeding species. 

The eggs averaged 2.88 by 1.89 inches and were dull white, beautifully 
blotched, spotted, and lined with chocolate-brown and lavender. 

While we were at the nest, the old bird circled about above us, but, as 
usual, uttered no sound and during our entire visit only one bird was observed. 

As we could not visit the nest every day because of other business, it was 
decided, after much discussion, to take one of the eggs. Had we not done this, 
there would have beén no way of knowing when the eggs would hatch, and 
I considered it very important to have photographs of the eggs as well as the 
young. This had to be done in order to preserve at least one egg, should they 
have been upon the point of hatching. I had no cameras with me, but, as it 
turned out, my decision was not altogether fortunate, as the eggs required 
only a week more of incubating. 

Upon drilling the egg in my laboratory, I found a very large embryo, and 
in order to preserve it for the museum collection, it was necessary to cut a hole 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter to remove it without injury. The embryo 
was covered with white down very similar to that upon an eighteen- to twenty- 
day chick embryo. Its skin was pink, and the already hooked bill was tipped 
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with black. All of its claws were pure white. This coat of down is interesting 
in view of the statement made in authoritative works that the young are 
born naked! 

Another point of interest to me was that there was absolutely no odor 
about the nest. Every ornithologist knows the stench of a Vulture at close 
quarters, which comes partly from their vile feeding habits, but there was none 
of this in the nesting-cave. 

It is remarkable how this pair of birds obtained sufficient carrion to feed 
themselves, for one sees very little of such matter in our fields and woods, and 


NEST AND EGGS OF TURKEY VULTURE IN A NEW YORK CAVE 


it must have been necessary for them to forage far and wide for it. Their 
eyesight is, of course, very remarkable, and I have seen them, in Guiana and 
Colombia, find the carcasses of the animals that we had shot and skinned in 
the thickest jungle below them, in an incredibly short time. 

Both the author and Mr. Cummings live at Stamford, Conn., 18 miles 
south of the nesting-site. We decided to prepare for the work ahead with 
flash-sheets and other special apparatus, and, from our embryo data, calcu- 
lated that we should be upon the spot on June 13 and 16, in order to obtain 
photos of the eggs and the new-born Vulture. 

Having a chance to visit the spot on the roth, however, we did so. For- 
tunately, the remaining egg had not hatched, so, placing the other one with 
it, a photograph of the two, in situ, was obtained by the aid of two flash- 
sheets, burned within the cave, the camera having been pointed down through 
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the aperture in the rocks above the nest. Focusing was first accomplished by 
burning magnesium ribbon within the cave, while the camera operator worked 
rapidly from above. 

The bird had flushed this time directly from the cave as we approached 
and afterward circled about above us, but, as upon our first visit, its mate did 
not put in an appearance. After making other exposures of the environment 
from the swamp below, we sprinkled raw meat and bones about the rocks and 
left again. 


TURKEY VULTURE EIGHT DAYS OLD 


Unfortunately, I could not visit the cave again on June 16, as this proved 
to be the day that the young Vulture left its egg, but a short visit on the 
afternoon of the 15th told us definitely that the time was at hand, as we could 
hear the chick working on the tough egg-shell from within. On this day all 
the meat and bones that we had left for the old bird were gone, but, as on the 
previous visits, only one mature bird was seen. 

On the 17th, fortune favored us, and we were again able to go to the nest. 
lt was with the greatest excitement that I crawled up the rocks, over the 
protecting ledge, and peered into the cave, for I knew that I was to see my 
first baby Vulture. A very offensive odor emanated from the rocky shelter 
now for the first time, and as we approached very quietly, the old bird bounded 
clumsily to the rear of the cave. Climbing in, I saw the ball of white down that 
was to become a great black Vulture. The young one had hatched safely, 
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had had its first taste of carrion, as its vile odor attested, and my chief worry 
was now at an end. 

Nothing would induce the old bird to leave the cave on this visit. She 
watched eagerly from the dim recesses of the rocks as we removed her young- 
ster to the brighter outer world to be photographed. I endeavored to push 
her out with a long stick, but she would only crouch back stubbornly, giving 
forth an occasional hiss and looking more frightened than her little one. 

The young Vulture was a model among bird subjects. It sat motionless 
and contented wherever we placed it, and gave no trouble whatever. It was 
completely covered with thick white down, even upon the head, but here it 
was much shorter and somewhat thinner. Its eyes were open wide on this, 
its second day in the world, and it stared at us in a bewildered sort of manner 
out of black pupils. I made five exposures, after which we left for the day. 

When eight days old, the youngster had nearly tripled his original size 
and hissed angrily as I lifted it from the cave. On this visit the parent bird 
had left the nesting-site as we approached, and we soon found that the young 
one had been having a feast, as his crop was bulging to huge proportions. 
No sooner did I remove him to the brighter light outside the cave than he 
commenced to disgorge this meal, which contained, among other things, the 
rib of a mammal, 3 inches in length! 

At this date (June 26) the bird could stand upright, and occasionally 
stretched its downy wings after the manner of the parent. It is interesting 
also to record that, on June 25, Mr. Cummings observed three Vultures flying 
over the woods. This was the first time that more than one bird had been seen. 

This proved to be our last successful visit, for upon returning to the cave 
on July 2, we found no sign of the young Vulture. We searched the cave 
inside and out, threw light into its deepest and hitherto undiscovered recesses, 
but, save for a few bits of down, there was no sign of the bird. During this 
search, however, the old bird was observed overhead, and it is possible that 
the youngster may have been alive and hidden in some cranny that we did 
‘not find, as this rocky hillside was filled with excellent hiding-places. 

A number of mammal skulls were found in various parts of the cave, and 
what looked very much like a fox-den may explain the disappearance of this 
healthy young Vulture. 

We returned again and again, but we never found the object of our search, 
and thus my work came to an abrupt end, to my great disappointment. There 
remains the consolation, however, that a new and definite nesting record has 
been established that moves the nesting-range of the Turkey Vulture con- 
siderably forward. There is also some consolation in hoping that the birds 
may return to their cave next year, as I feel certain that it had been used 
before we found them in 1925. 


Judgment on the House Wren 


By W. L. McATEE 
In Charge of the Division of Food-Habits Research, United States Biological Survey 


|Since the publication of the articles on the House Wren in Brrp-Lore for 1925, we have 
received many additional communications on the habits of this bird. Numbers of them, 
based on careful, prolonged observations, like those we have already published, show that 
there is wide variation in the habits of this species, both locally and individually. It is not 
possible for us to print all these contributions, nor would their publication serve to determine 
conclusively the House Wren’s status. We have, therefore, asked W. L. McAtee, of the 
Biological Survey, than whom no one is better qualified to judge, to review the evidence and 
hand down an opinion. This we feel may be accepted as an authoritative summing up of 
the status of the House Wren, not locally or as an individual, but as a species.—Eb.] 


ECENTLY the relations of the House Wren to other birds have been 
freely discussed in our ornithological journals. The Wren has had 
supporters as well as defamers, but few on either side have taken a 

justicial view of the controversy. The evidence 


that House Wrens sometimes destroy the eggs and 
otherwise interfere with the nesting of other 
birds is indisputable, but it is not so positively 
realized that this is only one of the factors we 
must take into consideration in forming a judg- 
ment (in the technical sense of the term) on the 
economic value of the species. 

Many birds are so free from special vices or 
virtues that their economic status is decided 
upon the basis of their food-habits alone. Were 
this true of the House Wren, the species would 
receive a very high appraisal, for it is almost ex- 
clusively insectivorous, and that, too, in chiefly 
commendable directions. The important items of 
the bird’s food are spiders, caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, weevils, leaf beetles, bugs, and 
ants and other hymenopterans. Only the last- 
named group contains any notable proportion of 
species that are distinctly useful to man. No birds 


are absolutely without fault as to food-habits, and 
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research, the House Wren thoroughly deserves a — Photographed by H. R. Carey, at 


Pocono Lake Reserve, Pa. 


high one. 

It may be well to cite in support of this conclusion the specially injurious 
insects that are on the Wren’s bill-of-fare. They include the cabbage-worm, 
cankerworms, cutworms, army worm, tent caterpillar, bee moth, chinch bug, 
plant-lice, leaf-hoppers, tree-hoppers, plant-bugs, wireworms, grain-weevil, 
(181) 
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rose-beetle, long-horned wood-borers, flea-beetles, clover-root weevil, corn- 
leaf beetle, spotted cucumber beetle, and bark beetles. 

The House Wren is an intensely active little bird that has been observed 
to feed its young at intervals of one or two minutes for hours at a stretch. 
This can have no other result than the destruction of a thousand or more 
insects a day for each brood of Wrens. No wonder observers have reported 
that House Wrens have kept their premises so free from insects that no damage 
from that source could be noted. 

So much for the food-habits of the Wren. The puncturing of the eggs of 
other birds, in general, does not seem to be in search of food, but for reasons 
of the bird’s own about which humans more or less ineffectually speculate. 
However, this activity, as well as the throwing of eggs out of the nests of other 
birds, have frequently been reported by reliable observers, and there is no 
argument about their occurrence. Questions that do arise concern the preva- 
lence of the habit, and the actual harm resulting from it. 

Briefly, it may be said that since numerous good observers have never seen 
House Wrens interfering with other birds’ nests, the habit cannot be universal. 
Rather it must be, as are certain bad traits of other birds, of individual, local, 
or sporadic occurrence. 

The extent of the harm done is a subject for chiefly local estimate, but the 
general result of conflict between the House Wren and other birds over long 
series of years can be deduced from general information. For instance, de- 
struction of the eggs of Purple Martins by House Wrens was reported in “The 
American Naturalist’ as early as 1869, and of those of the Robin, Bluebird, 
and Chipping Sparrow in ‘Forest and Stream’ in 1882. Now the simple fact 
that none of these birds has suffered a general decrease in numbers proves 
that neither the activities of the House Wren nor any other unfavorable factor 
has operated to force their numbers below normal. In fact, in the case of the 
Robin there has been an increase that can hardly be regarded as other than 
abnormal. The other species are surely holding their own. In recent years 
the writer has seen migrating flocks of Chipping Sparrows containing scores, 
even a few hundreds of birds, something new in his experience. Complaints 
of damage by immense roosts of Purple Martins are sent in to the Biological 
Survey every year. The Bluebird recovered from the catastrophe of 1895 
regardless of the House Wren or other natural checks. Hence, we can only 
conclude with regard to the aggressive activities of the House Wren that while 
they may be locally deplorable they are not generally disastrous. 

We should guard against the view that the House Wren is a king among 
birds with no troubles of its own. Consider Forbush’s definition of its status 
in 1907. “A once common and familiar species, but now no longer a regular 
summer resident in the greater part of Massachusetts, the Wren is apparently 
doomed to give way before the advance of the House (or ‘English’) Sparrow. 

Unless something can be done to provide for their increase, they are 
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likely to disappear from the state.”” The House Wren does not attempt to 
raise two or three broods of five to eight nestlings each in a season just for the 
fun of the thing. Such prolificacy unerringly indicates a high rate of mortality. 
This is a universal rule in nature. On the average, only one pair can survive 
to replace the pair of the previous generation; all the remainder are eliminated. 
The ten to twenty-four Wren lives that must be sacrificed thus under the 
Juggernaut of Selection to ensure perpetuation of the race, contrasted to the 
four to twelve of the birds it is said to persecute, are a graphic measure of the 
bird’s favor with the Fates. It is one to inspire sympathy rather than the 
reverse. 

However, sympathy should not enter into our judgment according to the 
rules of evidence. To sum up: The House Wren is as worthy of approbation 
as any of our birds on the score of its food-habits. It has a better rank in this 
respect than most of the species whose eggs it occasionally destroys. Egg- 
and nest-destruction by the Wren is of local, not general, occurrence and the 
remedy should be local. It is simple to eliminate bird-houses that only Wrens 
can use, a measure to be applied in places where serious depredations have 
heen noted, or to close temporarily, or reduce in number, houses that have 
proved bases for sporadic marauding. Most problems in economic ornithology 
resolve themselves into local irregularities of bird-behavior, and the wisest 
treatment in almost every case proves to be that adapte! both in kind and 
degree to local needs. 
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A Quail Episode 


By R. M. REID, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


S A BOY on the farm in Indiana, it often fell to my lot to mend the 
fences, gates, and the whatnot of things that needed fixing. The jobs 
were sometimes irksome, especially if the day was sultry and the 

fishing fine. It was then that some such odd experience with animal or bird 
as the following came as grateful relief. 

One warm, balmy spring afternoon there came to my ears the clear, loud 
call of a Bob-white from out toward the peach orchard. I listened for the 
answering note of the female bird that I knew would certainly come if Sir 
Bob (to christen him) was calling to his mate, but I heard no reply. 

The whistle I attribute to the female is quite different from the characteristic 
bob-white of the male, and can be expressed by the syllables ‘je-hoi-a-chin.’ 
When mating, the male broadcasts his lusty bob-white to whatever female of 
the species may care to listen. If he gets a response, he calls again. If he gets 
a little more encouragement and is convinced that hope lies for him in the 
direction of the response, he starts for it and will go all the way, if, for any 
reason, the Lady Quail declines to do any of the approaching, which is usually 
the case. In that way, also, the scattered Quail family is collected when the 
assembly-time comes, which is ordinarily in the late afternoon. 

By much practice I had acquired such perfection in imitating the Lady 
Quail’s manner of speech as to deceive even the elect, and often have I pre- 
sumed upon this Quail trait to lure Bob-whites near to me, even onto the 
porch of the house. 

So, that afternoon, as I listened to Sir Bob calling for dear life and getting 
no reply whatsoever, [ decided to assume the role of Lady Quail and speak her 
part, just to see what would happen. 

A quick, joyous, almost exuberant outburst came back from Sir Bob. It 
may have been merely imagination on my part, but his voice seemed to tell 
a story of delighted surprise, as if he had not been exactly expecting to get a 
reply just then but was highly delighted that he did. This led me to suspect 
that he had no mate but was on the eager outlook for one. 

After several such interchanges of salutations there presently came a lull 
in this bird-talk. When next heard from, Sir Bob was nearer, evidently coming 
my way. The distance between us had been reduced in this way probably by 
half, as nearly as I could judge by sound, when another Bob-white (Bob 
Junior by name) began to mix in the affair from the opposite direction. It 
soon became certain that he was of like mind with Sir Bob, bent on the same 
errand, and in the same manner. The plot was thickening fast. 

Whether Bob Junior -had heard Sir Bob in his talk with me or not is no 
more than mere speculation. That he heard my end of the chat is quite certain, 
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and he seemed to like my voice and sentiments. I was answering both in such 
way that each might think himself the elect. 

From the north, pompous Sir Bob was carefully feeling his way, wondering, 
no doubt, why the responses were not so prompt as before, but still moving 
on in his enterprise; while Bob Junior was apparently moving up from the 
south as fast as his nimble legs could carry him. Maybe his wings helped 
some, too. I think they did. 

After some minutes (perhaps ten) of these preliminary developments, it 
became certain that there would be two ‘suitors’ of mine on the ground at 
the same time. That looked somewhat awkward to me. 

Sir Bob appeared on the scene first. So confident and yet so impatient was 
he that he would break right into the middle of my remarks with his saucy 
bob-white, as is their way sometimes. Bob Junior was getting pretty close, 
too, as I could tell by his voice. 

When Sir Bob had approached to within perhaps 30 feet of me, Bob Junior 
whisked around the corner of the garden fence, which so far had concealed 
him from view. There they stood facing each other, scarcely 20 feet apart, 
sturdy birds with feathers ruffed, proud, and defiant, veritable images, both, 
of outraged dignity. For one brief moment thus, then, like a flash, they joined 
the issue. No blustering around, no sparring, no pretense at all—just plain 
fight to determine the mastery. It looked like mortal combat. 

All I could see most of the time was just a cloud of dust and occasionally 
a couple of balls of feathers, very lively ones. Up in the air they would go, 
then down again to the ground; across the road they fought, and back again; 
round and round the conflict raged. 

Once the tide of battle brought them so close that I could have picked them 
up with my hands, but they took no notice of my presence. All this while I, 
the ‘bone of contention,’ kept perfectly calm, the only, but very much in- 
terested, spectator of the performance. 

After quite a bit, one of the birds, whether Sir Bob or Bob Junior I cannot 
say, emerged from the cloud of dust and retreated across the road past the 
house and into the woods beyond, followed by the other in such hot pursuit 
that the two in flight seemed like a streak and its shadow. That was the last 
I saw of them. 

How they settled their amatory quarrel cannot be recorded here, because 
it is not known. If it were not too great a strain on the imagination, one 
might imagine them perched side by side on a log in the forest lost in deep 
reflection about the deceitfulness of this world. 

| felt a gross fraud had been done at my hands, nevertheless it rather 
pleases me to believe that the experience of having two birds fight for pos- 
session of a man as a mate is perhaps unique in avian annals. 


THE BATH 


THE THRASHER CLAIMS HIS SHARE OF THE MEAL 
Scenes from the life-history of a Blue Jay 
Photographed by Remsen Brinckerhoff, at Englewood, N. J. 
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A Bluebird’s Nest 


By W. T. HARPER, M.D., Southern Pines, N. C. 


ROM my position on a porch in a cottage sanatorium, I have had a 

good opportunity to observe in some detail the nesting of a pair of 

Bluebirds. Many birds are attracted to the neighborhood of the porch 
by a telephone line, a wire fence, and a radio aérial, which afford convenient 
perches; and among these are the Bluebirds which are the subjects of the 
following notes. 

The first nest of these birds for 1925 was in an old, uprooted stump by a 
telephone post, 150 feet from the porch; and on April 14, it contained four 
eggs. On the same date, a bird-box was erected on another telephone post, 
50 feet from the porch, at a height of 8 feet. The male Bluebird was first to 
notice this box, and he began immediately to use all his coaxing power to 
induce his mate to visit it. She sat on the radio aérial, 50 feet from the box, 
watching him with an air of disgust, while he called eloquently and chattered 
in his most persuasive tones, lifted and fluttered his wings, and hopped in and 
out of the box repeatedly. When he was inside, she gave an alarm cry and 
flew down the hillside to a grove of small oaks and long-leaf pines; and he 
darted out and followed her. A few minutes later, both were back in their 
former positions. This time, the male flew down, gathered a piece of dead 
grass, and took it into the box. Apparently, this was more than the female 
could tolerate, for she flew hurriedly to the old stump which contained the 
nest, calling as she went, her mate following her. For the remainder of the day, 
the male continued his coaxing, and was back at the box on six more occasions. 
Twice the female got as near as a little oak a few feet from the box; and once 
when she was there the male entered and stayed in longer than usual, as if to 
say, “I'll stay in here until you come for me!” 

On the next day, neither bird went near the box, and, although the male 
paid it an occasional brief visit during the following days, nothing interesting 
happened until April 20. On that day, both birds were feeding from the wire 
fence just in front of the box, and the male entered and invited the female to 
do the same. As she sat on the fence facing the box, two Kingbirds perched 
heside her, one on either side, and she flew directly into the box, joining her 
tate. The male Bluebird came out at once and perched on the fence, and the 
iemale soon put her head out. One can only guess whether she was frightened 
into entering the box, or whether she had determined to look it over to please 
her mate, and was uninfluenced by the approach of the Kingbirds. 

For a time following this, little attention was paid to the box, and more to 
the old homestead in the stump. A week later, there were four young birds 
in the nest in the stump, and on May 7 these were out and gone. For a few 
days all were away; then the parents occasionally came back, and finally some 
(187) 
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of the young came with them. Not more than three young birds were seen at 
any one time. Father Bluebird seemed to have set his heart upon the box for 
another nesting, and, as time passed, his mate became less and less indifferent. 
On May 12 they held a consultation inside and outside the box, uttering low, 
pleasant notes. Although they still had the responsibilities of the first brood 
—once two of the young birds followed their father to the box—their visits 
became more frequent, and after May 18 they defended the place against all 
trespassers—Kingbirds, Crested Flycatchers, and English Sparrows. When 
the female became as constant as the male in visiting the box, and took part 
in some of the battles against intruders, it seemed certain that this was to be 
the site of a second nest. 

Construction began at 7.55 A.M. on June 2, when the male, after a short 
conference with the female at the box, laid the corner-stone by taking in a 
piece of dead grass. Immediately after he had taken in the second piece, the 
female took up the work in earnest, while the male perched on the wire fence 
in front of the box and acted as guard. For the first thirty minutes, the female 
averaged one trip per minute (the greatest speed attained during the building 
of the nest), carrying one or several pieces of dead grass each time, all from 
within a radius of 50 yards. The male carried in no more material but he 
occasionally entered the box, perhaps to inspect the work or to assist in ar- 
ranging the material. One of the young birds perched on the top of the box 
for a moment, but was soon coaxed away by the parents, and none of the first 
brood was again seen during the second nesting. The work gradually grew 
slower and was suspended at 11.45 A.M., when the female had made ninety- 
eight trips. Both birds disappeared and did not return until late afternoon. 

The second day’s work was essentially a repetition of the first, except that 
the male carried no material and that when both birds reappeared on the 
second afternoon, the female resumed her task. During the second day, I 
tallied one hundred and twenty-one trips, one hundred and two in the morning 
and nineteen in the afternoon. On the third morning, the female made only 
fifty-five trips to the nest with building material. The male gathered one piece 
of dead grass near the porch, but discarded it and flew to the radio aérial 
without taking it to the box. Both birds disappeared at 11 A.M. on this day, 
and although they both returned at 6 p.M., no more work was done. On the 
fourth and last day of nest-building, the female brought in material of a very 
fine texture, which she gathered at a distance. She made fifteen trips with 
this material, at the rate of four trips per hour, and she was accompanied in 
both directions on these trips by the male, who, however, carried no material. 
This completed the building of the nest. The male took in one piece of building 
material when the site was being chosen, and two more at the beginning of 
the serious work of construction, but no more after that. The female made at 
least two hundred and eighty-nine trips with material, averaging more than 
one piece carried on each trip. It is possible that some trips were made each 
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morning before my count began, but, as little work was done during the first 
half-hour of observing, it is not likely that many trips were missed from the 
count. After about 6 a.m., I or a companion kept a close watch on the nest 
throughout the construction period. 

One week later I saw the male feeding his mate and concluded that incu- 
bation must have started. There were only three eggs in this set. During 
their incubation, as during the incubation of the first set in the nest in the 
stump, the male sometimes fed the female 


ee eee 
a , 


when she was perching on the wires near the 
nest. On June 28, the old birds were appar- 
ently taking food in to the young, and by July 
1 the three young birds could be seen lifting 
their heads and opening their mouths for food. 
Both parents fed the young, and the male, 
after taking in food, often carried away ex- 
crement, which I did not see the female do. 
English Sparrows became more and more ag- 
yravating, usually appearing several times daily 
in small and large flocks, and sometimes keep- 
ing the Bluebirds busy for hours at a time de- 
fending their home. On the morning of July 11, 
one of the young Bluebirds put his head out 
of the door, and for the remainder of the day 
the three young birds were like children 
scrambling for a position of vantage for a 
view of the outside world. They still seemed 
afraid to venture out, but finally one hopped 
down on the door-perch while the other two 
stood in the doorway, side by side. When I 
awoke the next morning, the parents were with 
them in the pines, 200 feet away and they soon ee 
sir ’ THE SECOND NESTING-SITE 
disappeared over the hillside. 

On August 11 the family returned, presumably the two broods, as there 
were six young with the two adults. The two old birds went at once to the 
box and seemed perfectly at home. They fought away other birds, and it 
looked almost as if they were going to nest again. They came back, usually at 
about 7 A.M., practically every day and always visited the box. The six young 
birds were usually with their parents and twice one of them flew to the box, 
only to be driven away by the adults. These visits continued at least until 
August 30, when I left my post of observation. 

The most interesting points disclosed by these observations seem to be the 
following: First, the site for a second nest seems to have been selected while 
the first brood was still in the nest, and the male took the initiative in the 
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selection. Second, the male laid the first foundation of the second nest, but 
the female did practically all the work while the male acted as watchman or 
boss. Third, work was faster at the beginning of the building operations and, 
as finishing touches had to be added, the work became constantly slower. 
Fourth, parts of four days were required to build the nest, most of the work 
being done between 6.30 and 10 A.M. Fifth, at least two hundred and eighty- 
nine trips with nesting material were made by the female, the last fifteen of 
which were from a distance with material of fine texture, while the others were 
from less than 50 yards, with one or more pieces of dead grass. Sixth, the old 
birds, with young of both broods, returned to the vicinity of the two nests 
after an absence of about a month, and the old birds evidenced great interest 
in the second nesting-site and showed some jealousy when the young ap- 
proached it too closely. How far these traits are common to the species cannot, 
of course, be determined from these observations, but at least they are inter- 
esting as showing some details of the home-life of one pair of Bluebirds. 


WOOD THRUSH AND YOUNG 
Photographed by Dr. H. A. Cordier, Kansas City Mo. 


An Evening in May 


The peaceful quiet of a small Connecticut 
pond buried in its lovely hills—only five 
minutes across the fields to civilization, by 
way of the state road, yet just as still and 
primitive as the forests of Maine. Not a 
human anywhere within sight or hearing, 
excepting just our own little party of four 
on the rather large porch of our rather small 
cottage. 

An almost imperceptible sound, a deer 
bounds through the behind us, 
pauses to look our way, and then, pure grace 
in every motion, is gone; our last view of 


bushes 


him, that fuzzy white cotton tail! 

Below us a bed of maidenhair fern sways 
gently under the evening breezes, and off in 
the distance, faint and indescribably lovely, 
we hear the bell-like song of the Veery 
Thrush—if seen and 
heard these then you know that what one 
brings to the eye the other brings to the ear. 


Wilson) you have 


If you have not seen and heard, then hurry 
away some day late in May to such a spot 
and wait by the fern-bed until the Veery 
rings his evening bells. 

The Phoebes dash in and out, in a last 
almost vain attempt to fill their young for 
the night; their nest is just under the corner 
of the porch roof, They eye us askance but 
A Red-eyed 
Vireo sings tirelessly, though he must be 


are not greatly disturbed. 


nearly done for the day, and he is so newly 
come that we have not yet wearied of his 
unending lay. 

We are tired after a day of endless tramp- 
ing and rowing, watching every minute for 
the flash of wing that may mean a Warbler 
not yet listed for ‘this year.’ It has been a 
warm day, for May, and we are just idly 
resting and loving the peace and charm of our 
little bit of wild New England. 

Suddenly we hear him again ‘the grand- 
father of them all’- 
that big old (as yet unseen) bullfrog, who 
kerlunks to us every evening and reminds us 


so we have named him 
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of the cork leaving the bottle’s throat rather 
forcibly. We've hearing him for 
several nights. Says Ruthie, ‘“‘Let’s go see!” 

We get into our old flat-bottomed boat and 
row up the pond, push our way between the 
rocks into the marshy end, which is sep- 
arated from the rest of the water by that 
which was once a road, and then we wait. 
We wait—a Red-wing flashes past us, a 
Swamp Sparrow eyes us from a low bush, 
Red-shouldered 


been 


and overhead our lovely 
Hawks soar heavenward on their last flight 
for the day. Then, again,—kerlunk, and we 
row softly his way. Another wait, again he 
calls, and again we advance, ever a little 
nearer. Then, Ruthie again, “I saw some- 
thing move there in those reeds.” We all 
focus our glasses and what do we see? 

Have you guessed, you gunless hunters of 
birds, and have you seen it happen, too? It 
is a Bittern singing his love-song. A Bittern 
wooing his mate, and, I doubt not, she, looking 
and listening, finds both him and his song 
beautiful But to us, how indes- 
cribably funny! 

How can I tell you if you’ve never seen? 
He watched us, never moving, his one beady 
eye fixed upon us, not even turning so that 
His browns, 


indeed. 


he might see us with both. 
grays, and yellowish shades make him almest 
invisible, but the black stripes down the sides 
of his throat are plainly visible to us as we 
Then, we are so still, he takes heart 
and forgets us, puffing out his breast with air 
until it seems he must burst. And then he is 
He raises himself on 


wait. 


off ‘on wings of song! 
tip-toe, as it were, at the same time lifting 
his wings away from the sides of his body and 
so contorting himself that one is instantly 
reminded of that day when Father Neptune 
took his toll of us. So rising on tip-toe and 
heaving and lifting his wings he is off again, 
kerlunk, kerlunk, kerlunk! Three times, and 
then it is all prepared for and repeated, this 
He is partly through a 
third effort when we join in gales of laughter! 

He gives us one surprised, indignant glance 


time five kerlunks. 
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from both beady eyes, then turns and, lifting 
his feet high and slowly putting them down 
again, he literally tip-toes off some distance 
through the reeds and bushes. Then, having 
fooled us, so he thinks, he rises slowly a 
little above the water and flys across toward 
the western shore and out of sight, into the 
evening dusk. 

And we, happy in another new experience 

-another bit of nature that we can never 
forget—find suddenly, to our surprise, that 
it was beautiful as well as funny.—Rira K. 
MERRILL, Waterbury, Conn. 


Bird-Notes from Wisconsin 


For the past three years I have been 
keeping, among my other bird-notes, a 
record of several albino Robins that have 
appeared in this vicinity. The first date, 
September 19, 1923, a female came and 
remained about our garden for two or three 
weeks. Her breast was almost entirely white, 
with only occasional faint washes of red, 
while the back was so thickly splashed with 
white as to give the bird a piebald appear- 
ance. All of the secondary wing feathers were 
pure white, as were most of the tail feathers. 

We watched with interest to see if the bird 
would return to this locality the following 
summer of 1924 and were rewarded by seeing 
her back in the same trees, and hopping 
about on the self-same lawns. Her brood of 
young ones were carefully observed by my 
neighbor, in whose yard she nested, but no 
albino traces of coloring prevailed upon any 
of them. 

On September 13, 1925, another albino 
Robin, different in markings from the first, 
remained here a few weeks, and again, on 
September 26, thirteen days later, I noted a 
third Robin whose albino coloring consisted 
of an entirely white head, giving the bird a 
very unusual appearance. 

A pair of Wrens furnished us with con- 
siderable amusement during the latter part 
of last summer, although the female finally 
met a tragic fate. A family of young gophers 
made free use of the lawn in the vicinity of 
the Wren’s nest, and although never molest- 
ing the birds, yet the Wrens strongly re- 
sented their presence. One sunny afternoon, 
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one of the gophers, in quest of adventure, 
climbed nimbly up the slanting cellar doors 
within a few feet of the nesting-box. Break- 
ing off his song abruptly, the male bird 
descended like a little fury and knocked the 
gopher smartly from his perch and sent him 
rolling down the incline to the ground. 
Before the little animal could recover his 
balance, the Wren was poised ready for 
another attack. It became interesting as 
the gopher began to climb the woodpile in 
pursuit of the bird, but the Wren, after many 
furious dashes finally won and returned to 
his accustomed vantage-point above the nest 
and sang a chant of victory. 

A huge pile of finely split firewood near 
the nesting-box afforded them endless 
amusement, and was also a source of food- 
supply, for they continually explored every 
crevice and cranny, even going far down into 
the darker places underneath. A bold gray 
rat of enormous proportions also had his 
abode here, despite all our efforts to capture 
him dead or alive, and it was in the jaws of 
this bit of four-footed vermin that we are 
certain the female met her fate. Hearing a 
most unusual disturbance from the Wrens 
one day, I hurried out to find the male Wren 
leaning down over an opening in the wood 
pile, screaming shrilly and fearlessly in the 
very face oi the oncoming rat, which crept 
upward in much the same manner that a cat 
stalks its prey. My sudden appearance, 
almost within arm’s-reach of the two, 
frightened the rat away from the bird, but 
his mate was seen no more and the nestful 
of eggs remained cold and unhatched. 

I have read many times of birds that 
danced as well as sang to attract a mate, but 
seldom have I heard of a male bird singing 
and dancing solely for his own amusement, 
and this in the autumn months when no ad 
miring females were near to observe. 

Two pairs of Song Sparrows had become 
very tame; feeding in our dooryard and 
building their nests in our strawberry bed. 
Hearing a Sparrow singing near our door 
October 10, 1925, we looked out and spied 
the happy little fellow gurgling joyously to 
himself as he hopped about under a chair on 
the porch. In his playful mood he pulled a 
straw from an old broom that lay upon the 


floor, and holding it crosswise in his beak, 
danced slowly around and around, softly 
singing his own accompaniment, all unaware 
of the two pairs of human eyes watching with 
such interest and amusement from behind 
the curtain. 

Several Red-headed Woodpeckers are 
staying here this winter, and the efforts of 
one of them to put up his supply of food for 
the cold months was indeed worthy of ob- 
servation. One of my neighbors, while clean- 
ing his preparatory to 
closing them up until next spring, found 
about a quart of acorns stored in one of 
them, which he emptied upon the ground. 
Nothing daunted at finding his cache so un- 
ceremoniously dumped out of its hiding- 
place, the Red-head commenced carrying 
them to one of our Wren-houses, which, 
upon examination by removal of the bottom, 
was found to contain 309 acorns, all with the 
little bark-like cups removed, to economize 
Several 


Bluebird-houses 


on space in the packing process. 
short, thick chunks of oak twigs were in- 
cluded in the collection, for some unknown 
reason, and the opening of the box effectively 
sealed by a plug composed of coarse saw- 
dust, presumably from the nearby planing- 
mill, which the bird drove in so tightly I 
could not pull it out. The sawdust was care- 
fully smeared over the few acorns wedged 
against the opening, completely hiding them 
from the 
number of acorns, the numerous small oak 


casual observer. Counting the 
stubs, and the amount of sawdust used as 
the final cork, the store represented not less 
than 315 separate trips to the box. 

Iwo winter bird 
mained in this neighborhood a month last 
year, namely, a pair of Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers that appeared about February 24, 
finally disappearing about March 15. 


unusual visitors re- 


1 5; 
[hey were comparatively tame and fed on 
suet at my neighbor’s lunch-counter in 
company with the other winter birds. Two 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, observed on Oc- 
tober 3, 1925, were unusually tame, allowing 
me to approach within 7 feet. The only 
Woodcock of which I have any record, I saw 
in the swampy riverland April 23, 1925. 
These birds have always been extremely rare 
here.—ETuHet Auuis Nort, Reedsburg, Wis 
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Some Curious Nest-Sites 


The following records show some peculi- 
arity in the site chosen for the nest or in the 
material used in its construction: 

Crows proving rather troublesome to our 
flock of chickens one spring, we placed scare- 
crows in suitable locations. One of these con- 
sisted of an upright stick with cross-piece 
upon which an old coat was draped and a 
hat hung. A pair of House Wrens, after in- 
specting all possible locations for 
building, decided to utilize a pocket of the 
coat for this purpose, and subsequently, 
when confronted with the same problem, 
selected the inside of the hat which had 
assumed a slouchy and one-sided position. 

In a nearby town, a certain church steeple 
overtops all other objects. 
known reason, the cross surmounting this 
steeple appealed to the fancy of a pair of 
Kingbirds as the only place for a nest, and 
so, ignoring the many shade trees in the 
street below, they built their bulky structure 
on an arm of the cross. Hardly a befitting 
situation for Tyrannus tyrannus. 

In the rafters of the roof overhanging the 
platform of a busy railroad station, a Robin 
built its nest, apparently undisturbed by the 
passing throng. Probably very few among 
the many passing beneath noticed the small 
family a few feet above. A similar location 
was selected by a Barn Swallow, not in the 
least disturbed at the prospect of rearing a 
family close to the rush and roar of passing 
trains. 

It was a custom of bygone days to place 
an iron fence around family lots in ceme- 
becoming dilapidated 
through weathering, an opening into the 
hollow interior of a corner post was made. 
This was discovered and used for a nesting- 
site by a pair of Bluebirds for several seasons. 

We once observed the nest of a Least 
Flycatcher which exteriorly was wholly 
composed of white hen feathers. As the 
nest was in a position difficult of access, we 
could not see the interior. It seems remark- 
able that this material should have been used 
when we consider that no hens were kept 
within at least the radius of a mile. It is 
quite possible that the feathers were secured 


nest- 


For some un- 


teries. One such, 
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from the abandoned quarry of Hawk, Owl, 
or marauding animal. 

An unusual situation was that chosen by 
a pair of Crows in building their nest in one 
of a group of six or eight spruces close to a 
dwelling-house located in the edge of a 
village. The occupants of the house did not 
realize their presence until the young were 
almost ready to leave the nest. What could 
have induced the birds to choose that location 
remains a mystery. 

It is well known that the Phoebe reverts to 
the primitive custom of building its nest 
under a cliff. We knew of a nest of this 
species built in a crevice of a cliff with an 
incurving face. Because of its peculiar 
formation, affording protection from storms, 
and its location beside a railway track, this 
ledge was also very much used as a camping- 
ground by tramps. The nest was placed 
almost directly over the “fireplace” and 
received the greater portion of the smoke, 
yet, notwithstanding, the nest was rebuilt 
several years in succession.—WENDELL P. 
SmitH, Wells River, V1. 


The Friendliness of Birds 


During their annual migrations, birds 
seem to recognize common dangers and 
common needs. The picture of Snipes here 
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shown was taken on the shore of Bitter Lake 
in northern South Dakota. Feeding to- 
gether in the surf are Franklin’s Gulls, 
Marbled Godwits, Western Willets, Least 
Sandpipers, Wilson’s Phalaropes, Ruddy 
Turnstones, Greater Yellowlegs, Lesser Yel- 
lowlegs, Stilt Sandpipers, Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, and other species not identified. 
A gentle wind was floating food in from the 
lake, and the birds were huddled together like 
chickens when a handful of corn is thrown to 
them. The shore was thus crowded for 10 
rods or more. Not a passage at arms was 
seen, not even an expression of resentment at 
crowding 

A few days later this shore had only the 
few birds that nested in the region. The 
friendly crowd had gone to find nesting 
homes farther north. 

It is at mating- and nesting-times that 
birds fight, the males for mates, and both 
male and female to defend nest and young. 
Before the females arrive in the spring one 
may see hundreds of male Red-winged 
Blackbirds feeding together without a sug 
gestion of contention, and in the autumn the 
whole Blackbird clan—Redwings, Yellow 
heads, Cowbirds, Rusty Blackbirds, and 
Grackles—may be seen gathering for their 
southern migration and feeding in friendly 


companies. 


MIGRANT SHORE-BIRDS 
There were ten species of birds in this gathering 


Even at the winter food-box, while 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, and 
Jays recognize the prowess of the stronger, 
and while there is occasionally a momentary 
threatening of wings, a real fight is almost 
never seen. 

There are indications that weather affects 
the good nature of birds as well as of people. 
During a period of dismal spring weather one 
Robins, 


every one of which seems to “have a chip on 


may see scattered companies of 


his shoulder.”” One darts into another when 
off guard, but it seems to be like the bumping 
into each other of boys when off for a holiday. 
rhe same Robin antics may be seen after 
molting-time in the autumn, due, no doubt, 
to the resurge of life and health after the 
lethargy and feverishness of the molt. 

The general law in bird society is that of 
friendliness. With few exceptions this law 
fails only at the mating and nesting season, 
rights 


precious individual are 


Craic S. THoms, 


and when 


invaded. Vermillion, S. 


Dak. 


Southern Herons in Connecticut 


I have been much interested in the ac- 
counts of American Egrets seen along the 
southern New England shores last summer, 
as given in Birp-Lore, but have not noticed 
a report from anyone of as large a number as 
vere seen by myself and three other members 
f the New Bird Club on the salt 
marshes at River, Milford, Conn., 


during the first week in August. I saw these 


Haven 


Indian 


three times within ten days, once feeding 
vithin a few feet of the trolley track quite 
unconcernedly, in a pouring rain, as the 
trolley car passed across the marsh. 

Our record is as follows: 10 American 
I'grets, 8 young Little Blue Herons, 1 adult 
Little Blue, 1 adult Blue which ac- 
companied the Egrets, and quite a number of 
both the Green and Black-capped Night 
Herons, all observed from the same spot 
near the trolley tracks. A few days later we 
found the Egrets scattered through the marsh 
and a larger number than before of the Little 
Blues which, of course, were easily dis- 
tinguishable by their smaller size. 

It is interesting to know that the present 


Great 
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system of bird protection is making it pos- 
sible for these beautiful Herons to visit our 
New England shores.—E. B. WuitTLesry, 
New Haven, Conn. 


American Egret at Lakeside, Ohio 


On July 26, 1925, my mother and sister 
saw five large White Herons in the Catawba 
channel. I heard of them being seen a 
number of times and on August 15 had the 
opportunity of seeing them myself. For an 
hour we watched them feeding in the channel 
at Channel Beach Grove, halfway between 
Catawba Island and Lakeside. They were a 
good distance out from shore, but with our 
field-glasses we could see them plainly. It 
was a beautiful sight to see them wading, 
stretching their long necks, and flying over 
the They spent part of the time 
standing on the high bank of the opposite 


water, 
shore. There were five of them, and they 


were always sven together. Some friends 
camping at Channel Beach told me they had 
been coming every morning, about 9 o’clock, 
for several days. They always stayed an 
hour or more and left, one at a time, several 
minutes elapsing before the next one fol- 


lowed.—ALtA Situ, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The Wood Ibis in Jefferson County, 
Illinois 


I desire to report the presence of the Wood 
Ibis (Myeteria Jefferson 
County, Illinois, from July 30 to August 23, 
During their stay here these birds at- 


americana) in 


1925. 
tracted widespread attention. It is probable 
that this flock, numbering more than fifty, 
would not have strayed so far from the 
Mississippi (75 miles west of us) had not the 
severe drought in this region necessitated 
their searching for food over a larger territory 
than usual. 

I had many opportunities to study this 
species at close range, and made a detailed 
record of my observations. Some of my 
friends insisted that I allow them to collect 
a specimen for me, but I did not grant the 
permission! When I read George Miksck 
Sutton’s article on the Wood Ibis in the 
November-December (1924) Brrp-Lorge, I 
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had no idea that I should ever have the 
pleasure of studying the ‘Flint-head’ on our 
own farm.—MariE Putt Carson, Walton- 
ville, Ill. 


California Valley Partridge in New York 


While visiting in western New York State 
in June, 1925, I heard reports from different 
sources in the neighborhood of a strange bird 
which was attracting the attention of farmers 
because of its size and peculiar call. I later 
had the good fortune to observe this stranger 
at close range, and was able to identify him 
as the California Valley Partridge. There 
were at least two of them in the vicinity where 
I was staying, but I am unable to say whether 
or not they were a pair. A search was made 
for a nest but none was found. From early 
morning they could be heard calling to each 
other at frequent intervals all through the 
day. They were not at all wild, being several 
times seen in the farmyard with the chickens 
and once on a fence-post within 15 feet of 
the house. 

They very much resemble the Bob-white 
in size and general outline, but not at all as to 
color or markings. The most striking - :- 
culiarity is the black crest which, when 
lowered, as it was when one was seen running 
swiftly across open ground, seems to dangle 
on either side of the bill. The throat and 
upper part of head were black, edged with 
pure white; upper part of breast gray, and 
belly spotted to resemble scales, the center 
of the scales of the lower part being yellow- 
ish. The call was a single loud rather harsh 
note, hard to describe but sounding some- 
what like who-ah, occasionally followed by a 
Pheasant-like crow. It also had a softer sort 
of conversational note that could be heard 
only at quite close range. 

We are very much interested to know how 
these birds came to this locality; whether 
they came of their own accord or were intro- 
duced by man. Will they be seen again in 
another season or were they just a chance 
pair that drifted to this part of the country 
because of conditions unknown to us? They 
were not seen nor heard after the latter part 
of July, but this may have been due to the 
moulting season. I left the locality August 
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15, so had no further opportunity to observe 
them.—Mrs. D. H. Kirtsy, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 


A Mother Dove’s Spartan Spirit 


Doves had nested in the honeysuckle vine 
in a corner of the veranda for more than 
twenty years. The nest was high up under 
the overhanging cornice and was shaded from 
the afternoon sun by a big maple tree. 
Originally it had been built and occupied by 
Robins, the Doves merely laying a few sticks 
and twigs on this foundation and adding a 
few fresh ones from year to year, with char- 
acteristic shiftlessness. The nests are always 
very flimsy affairs. 

This season the Doves had already raised 
one family, and, to refurbish the home for 
another brood, Mother Dove had thrust 
around the edge of the nest, at more or less 
regular intervals, dried seed-pods from the 
nodding columbines growing down each side 
of the long flight of steps leading to the front 
gate. In due time this family was reared to 
a stage where it was time for the two over- 
g’ n squabs, as big as their mother, to try 
tneir wings and start out into the world to 
shift for themselves. 

It happened that I was sitting by an up- 
stairs window, just above the nest, when this 
interesting point was reached. The more 
venturesome of the two nestlings, without 
much ado, after a few preliminary flaps of its 
wings, sailed over to a convenient branch of 
the maple tree not far away. 

Deeply engrossed in a book, I did not notice 
further what was happening outside my 
window until a great commotion and flutter- 
ing of wings, with insistent cooing, drew me 
to my feet. On the veranda railing in front 
of me were Mother Dove and her babe. The 
mother bird would walk along the railing a 
few steps, then turn and go close to the 
young Dove and, apparently, in very vehe- 
ment language, tell it that it was time to 
move on and try its wings. The poor squab 
would take a few steps, stop and apprehen- 
sively peer over the edge of the railing. Each 
time this seemed to daunt the adventurer and 
make it more firm in its refusal to essay a 
flight. The more the mother cooed and 


fluttered and seemed to argue the point the 
more stubborn grew the young bird. 

The appearance of shrinking dismay in its 
attitude was enough to move a heart of stone, 
but Mother Dove was obdurate. It was time 
for that child of hers to try its wings, and 
try them it must; she was not to be dissuaded 
on that point. Finally, a picture of utter 
disgust and chagrin, the mother bird moved 
off some distance down the railing and stood 
as if puzzling over this strange problem of 
stubbornness and timidity in her offspring. 

Suddenly, as if her mind was made up, 
“desperate cases demand desperate means,” 
she pattered back with a determined air and 
deliberately bumped her timid child over- 
board into Horrors! Had this 
gentlest of birds turned murderer! Scram- 
bling out the window and expecting to find a 
poor little, crushed body on the ground below, 
as I peered over the railing, was amazed to 
see the young bird clinging, frightened and 
trembling, to a branch of the maple about 
10 feet below. Mother-wisdom had evi- 
dently taught the old bird that no harm 
would come to the young one if once it was 
launched into the air lide 
it aright—Marie Evuis HEGLER, Xenia, 
Ohio. 


space. 
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The Feathered Grafter 


It was late October last year when the 
flock of Cowbirds passed my home on their 
way south. About the middle of the forenoon 
| went outdoors to look and listen when a 
thousand voices came from the direction of 
the pasture field. As there is but one bird- 
temple in the lot—an ancient cottonwood— 
it was at once apparent that in this tree the 
birds had stopped to rest and sing and 
chatter. Their notes are not unpleasant to 

ear, not harsh like the larger Blackbird’s, 
ind yet there is a similarity that marks the 
family connection. 

There are so many birds in these migrant 
flocks that one wonders where they all come 
irom. In the spring only three or four are 
een together—the male and his quota of 
brides—or, more often, a stray one or two in 
a flock of Grackles, or feeding with cattle; 
later, a lone female darting in and out among 
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the trees, or moving slyly wherever there 
may be other birds nesting. 

While we delight in the October chorus, 
our pleasure is marred by the thought of the 
many bird-homes of different species the 
Cowbirds destroy. It isnot known how many 
eggs a Cowbird lays. A second egg may be 
deposited if the owner of the nest is wise 
enough to destroy the first stray egg. 

A favorite nest of the Cowbird is that of 
the Summer Warbler. the 
Warbler made its nest in a honeysuckle vine 
that shades the dining-room windows of the 
Bird-woman. The family was careful not to 
disturb the choice neighbor, though they 
were much interested and observed the nest 
stealthily, but they had missed seeing the 
visit of the enemy, and did not know of it 
until an unusual commotion was noticed. It 
was discovered that the Warbler was feeding 
a sturdy young Cowbird while her own eggs 
were still unhatched. One brood of pretty 
songsters was saved for, without ceremony, 
the Cowbird was disposed of and in a few 
days the Warbler was feeding three birds of 
her own. 

In June it is not unusual to find the stray 
owbird egg in a nest of almost any species. 
The grafters use any sort of nest that comes 
handy, and there is no choice of location— 
any place suits, wood, meadow, roadside, or 
yard, wherever the female can slip in and 
deposit her egg in the absence of the rightful 
owner. One day it was the Song Sparrow in 
the garden feeding a vigorous young Cow- 
bird, on another day an Indigo Bunting in a 
swampy woods had been so deceived and had 
forsaken its own for the prematurely hatched 


Last season 


stranger. 

In any case, it is a kindness to destroy the 
grafter’s egg wherever found. It is not “live 
and let live’’ but live and help the most useful 
live-—Mary E. F. Stewart, Dublin, Ind. 


About the Western House Finch 


A census of the House Finches nesting the 
past season in one suburban block of Denver 
gives twenty nests built, resulting as follows: 
Ten successfully incubated, nine failed to 
hatch, and one built a nest without laying 
eggs. The neighborhood was quiet, with a 
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minimum of cats, English Sparrows, or other 
enemies. In only two cases of unhatched 
eggs can the cause possibly be attributed to 
chilling of the eggs in early April nests, and 
this is unlikely because the season was mild 
and others, equally early, successfully raised 
their young. In most of the cases of failure 
I know that the eggs were incubated the full 
fourteen days. I think that in only one case 
were the eggs abandoned before the proper 
time, and these did not show embryos, indi 
cating that they were not fertilized. I 
estimate that about six pairs built the twenty 
nests. 

Will someone give us the probable cause 
of this weakness shown? And it would be 
interesting to learn whether this lack of 
fecundity is peculiar to a given geographical 
or climatic locality or to a particular sub- 
species of the House Finch. 

For a number of years I have been study- 
ing the nesting habits of our western House 
Finch, and for this purpose have erected a 
superabundance of many different kinds of 
accommodations in a variety of locations. 
I note that a certain eastern bird-book, giving 
dimensions for constructing houses for all 
kinds of box-building birds, states that a box 
with a 14-inch hole is suitable for the House 
Finch as well as the Bluebird. Now our 
western House Finch will not enter such a 
house. Out of hundreds of cases, covering a 
period of years, I have seen only one House 
Finch entering a hole to nest, and this was a 
2-inch hole near the bottom of a small box. 

Where a great number and variety of nest 
ing-places are furnished, this species will not 
often take a box which is entirely open on one 
side only. A box or shelf open on two or three 
sides, situated beneath the roof of a porch or 
projecting eaves, is commonly appropriated; 
but the most favored place of all is a hanging- 
basket beneath the porch or projecting eaves 
where the view is open on all sides. Quite 
frequently they build in the vines about a 
porch, where their nests, not being very weil 
constructed, are often destroyed by wind- 
storms. They sometimes exhibit queer va- 
garies in their nesting-places. I have known 
two cases of building in old Oriole’s nests, 
but in both cases storms caused their aban- 
donment.—Victor G. Hits, Denver, Colo. 
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An Ambitious Young Song Sparrow 


In a plum thicket behind the old church, a 
male Song Sparrow was preparing to bring 
his two babies away from the nest. I watched 
his anxious efforts to coax the two young 
hopefuls to the edge of the nest all one June 
day. The next morning when I arrived I 
found the babies out on the limb, clinging 
fearfully to the sharp-thorned branch, crying 
pitifully and vainly to their father for help. 
During the four days I watched these birds 
I never saw the mother. It is possible she 
was very shy and would not come within 
sight while I was there, or she may have been 
killed after the young were hatched; in any 
case, the father did all the feeding and calling 
while I was within sight. In a half hour the 
little birds had been coaxed to a nearby tree 
and the largest fell to the ground. I at- 
tempted to pick him up, so as to set him 
back on the limb, but he was so terrified, 
and also so nimble, that he escaped and ran 
into the thickest part of the plum patch. | 
decided to leave him there and watch from 
the edge of the thicket. 

Very soon the other little bird fell to the 
ground, too, and the father exhausted him 
self calling and coaxing them to come up to 
him on a limb. As they could not, he finally 
fed both on the ground. During the intervals 
of from five to ten minutes between feedings 
they fluttered their tiny wings and tails and 
hopped about full of life and happiness. | 
had to leave the place and go home to dinner, 
though I certainly hated to leave the babies 
on the ground, and made a second and a third 
endeavor to put them on a limb, but each 
time they dived so far in the thicket I could 
not reach them. When I got back both 
babies were perched on the limb of a dead 
plum tree, blown down by the last storm, and 
were proudly calling their father’s attention 
to their progress. 

Next morning both birds were out in the 
open, not far from the edge of the thicket, but 
on the ground. The father was industriously 
feeding them and coaxing them to come up 
to him. This father greatly fancied his own 
music, and after each feeding would perch 
above the babies and sing with great pride 
and joy. I never saw a small bird show so 


much delight in his own performance. He 
would puff out all his feathers, lift his tail, 
shake his wings, and look all around as if for 
an appreciative audience. At last the babies 
hopped up on a little branch of a dead tree 
lying out in the open where I could see them 
well, and there they seemed very happy and 
proud, calling their father to come see-see-see. 
When he came he fed them both, the only 
time I saw him do this, then flew up to a 
much higher branch, rested a moment, and 
The baby birds sat 
quietly him, then 
happened the funniest thing I ever saw in all 
of birds. The 
baby Song Sparrow made a supreme effort 
and flew up to the high branch, alighting 
behind the singing father who apparently 


then burst into song. 


below listening, and 


my observations strongest 


neither saw nor heard him, The little fellow 
puffed out his feathers, spread his wings, 
raised his bill and opened his mouth, with 
every appearance of being about to ac- 
company the singer. The sound he made 
then was not at all like the loud, scolding, 
begging note he had been using all his life, 
but was a loud, clear chirp which might 
really have been the correct first note of a 
song. The ceased 
He turned like a flash. He de- 
What, this mere 


baby’s father’s song 
abruptly. 
picted horror and rage. 
infant to attempt to imitate him! He gave 
the baby a savage little peck, at the same 
time uttering a loud, angry chirp of rebuke. 
rhe astonished baby fell over backward and 
turned a complete somersault before he 
The 
posedly turned around, not even looking 


landed on the ground. father com- 
here the baby might have fallen, calmly 
sumed his song, finished it to his satis- 
faction, then flew off. 


inutes, and returned with a large worm 


He was gone fifteen 


hich he gave the littlest baby, who was still 
iting quietly on the branch. The large 
haby, still on the ground, was uttering heart- 


broken wails, not loud calls, but soft, weepy, 


‘le chirps. Finally, after his small ‘sister’ 
had been fed, and he had not even been 
neticed, he hopped slowly up the branch and 
The next trip 


sidly sat down beside her. 


she was again fed, he making no effort to 


take the food away from her or get in her 
place to be fed. 
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By the time a half hour had elapsed he 
had forgotten his terrible experience and was 
loudly calling for food, fluttering his wings 
and tail and hopping about in excitement, 
and next time he was fed as usual. 

I had to leave them, but next day went 
back for a little while. Both babies were on 
the lower branches of an oak tree, calling 
loudly and cheerfully for food, and with no 
sign on the part of the biggest baby of a 
returning ambition to accompany that proud 
singer, father.—KATHERINE McKay 
GEIGER, Marion, Ala. 


his 


A Page from the Life of a Chipping- 
Sparrow 


In trimming some pine trees, one day, I 
accidentally cut off a branch with a Chipping 
Sparrow’s nest in it. I did not discover this 
until the branch had been dragged some 
distance away. When we picked the nest up 
there was a young bird in it and another on 
the ground. We placed the nest on the 
ground near a brush-pile and waited to see if 
the parents would come to it. They did, and 
after feeding the two young birds went away 
While they were 
away we moved the nest a yard in the di- 
When the mother 
returned with a luscious green caterpillar, 
she went to the place the nest had been at 
first. She could not find the nest and was 
about to fly away when she heard the young 
ones crying for food. Having fed them, she 
flew away in search of more food. We again 
moved the nest, and she again returned to 
the spot the nest had been last. This oc- 
curred several times before we finally placed 
the nest in a low crotch of the tree, and from 
there quickly moved it up to a_ higher 
crotch. It was very interesting to notice the 
precision with which the birds remembered 
places, for each time they invariably re- 


in search of more food. 


rection of the nearest tree. 


turned to the exact spot in which the nest 
had been last visited. In a few days the 
young birds learned to fly and we saw them 


no more.—J. ADGER Smytu, Salem, Va. 


A Cardinal ‘Listens In’ 


Of all the birds I have observed and 


studied, I believe the Cardinal is my favor- 
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ite. I love his bright color, his many sweet 
songs, and his fearless, noble bearing. Then, 
too, he is a permanent resident here in the 
Ozarks and a source of joy all the year round. 
He is not so tame as some of the smaller 
birds, and that is why the following story is 
all the more surprising. 

In winter I have often counted as many as 
a dozen, around the feeding-boxes, and one 
day, soon after the holidays, when we had 
moved the Christmas tree to the yard, I 
counted 10 Cardinals, 4 Bluebirds, and 2 
Robins, perched in its green branches. Can 
you imagine the picture? 

I believe that birds, like people, have their 
own idiosyncrasies, and this particular one 
must have had a better ‘ear for music’ than 
the average, as I have never known, or heard, 
of a happening just like it. 

During the nesting season I do not see so 
much of them, and when, all uninvited, one 
came to my ‘Porch Concert’ this summer, it 
was a most welcome, but unlooked-for guest. 

Our porch faces the north, and just in 
front, with its lower branches all but sweep- 
ing the roof, stands a spreading walnut tree 
with the outer circle of its shadows falling on 
Lake Taneycomo and shading the terrace 
leading down to the water’s edge. 

In summer this tree is the favorite play- 
ground of a vast number of feathered song- 
sters and it is most enjoyable to sit beneath 
it and watch them flitting in and out, like 
frolicsome youngsters, in a game of ‘tag,’ 
sometimes in play, often in combat for right 
of possession, incidentally giving forth bursts 
of melody and song seemingly out of all 
proportion to their size. I wonder where it 
comes from, and how so small an atom can 
contain and conceal all that glorious music 
without bursting. 

The doorway to the porch is near the 
center, and on either side is a long seat and a 
swing, while between them, and quite near 
the door, is a rustic stand holding a small 
Victrola, of the old-fashioned horn type, 
which we often play for the amusement of 
the bathers and canoeing parties on the lake. 

Various chairs command a view of the 
water, and one afternoon in late July, when 


the swimming season was in full swing, some 
friends dropped in to visit and enjoy the 
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pleasing sights. They also were fond of music 
and suggested we put on some records. I 
selected one of Sousa’s Band pieces which was 
rather loud and carried well over the water. 

I soon noticed a Cardinal, high up in the 
tree, flitting from limb to limb, and grad- 
ually coming down to the lower branches. 
Once, when the music stopped, and I was 
changing the record, he startled us with his 
pretty-prett-pretty-pretty-cheer-cheer-cheer, and 
flew away. 

Next I chose “Immortellen Waltz,” a soft, 
swingy piece, full of melody and rhythm. 
The opening bars were hardly finished when 
the Cardinal darted under the east end of the 
porch and around the large stone column and 
out again. 

“Did you see that!’’ came in a chorus. 

Yes, most of us had seen it, and before we 
had time to tell it, a red streak flashed under 
the west end of the porch and lit squarely on 
the topmost curve of the Victrola horn, 
sitting there like a graven image carved in 
scarlet. 

Some of the men were not looking that way, 
and I called softly, “Look on the Victrola 
horn, but keep still.” 

“What is it—where?” they asked, with 
much scraping of feet and chairs before the 
situation fully dawned. Still the bird sat like 
a statue. Every eye was upon it, and in 
silence we waited, while the 12-inch record, 
set to slow time, played on. How I wished 
for the camera I dared not move to get, and 
that I could expand the record beyond its 
size. Our astonishment and surprise grew 
with each measure, and I was glad we had 
company to bear us witness, and wished that 
all bird-lovers could see this beautiful picture. 
When the last bar was finished, he flew 
away.—Mkrs. Vitae Kite, Hollister, Mo. 


Purple Martins 


Our new Martin-home was put up rather 
late this spring, and I was afraid the birds 
would not build in it. They came early in 
May, about six of them, and flew around for 
several days, twittering and chattering, then 
went away. In a few weeks they were back, 
and such discussions as went on as to which 
of the ten rooms to occupy! At last, I saw 


them carrying nesting material. Then more 
birds came, and a nest has been built in each 
apartment, but not all were used. After 
about two weeks’ time I noticed the old birds 
bringing food and flying into the home. 
Then I heard the young birds and with the 
use of opera-glasses I have found out some 
interesting facts about their affairs; but some 


MARTIN-HOUSE 


of the ways of Martins are past finding out 
by mere human folks who cannot understand 
Martin talk. 

It was a distressing time after the young 
birds could come out on their front porches, 
and then it was that I think I found out what 
the discussion had been about, when the 
Martins first came home-hunting. Mrs. 
Martin probably said, “When the children 
grow big enough to get out of the nest, they 
will fall off of these porches because they 
have no railing.” Which they did! I could 
not let them die on the ground, so I climbed 
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a shaky ladder up to the house many times, 
putting back the young Martins. At first I 
was sure I would fall and perhaps break my 
neck, but later I was bold enough to take 
hammer and a narrow board and nail it on 
to the porch edge all around, and that ended 
the trouble with the birds falling out. So 
those who put up Martin-houses should see 
to this very important thing, as 
the young birds love to sit out on 
the porch. 

Many lovely butterflies went 
into the daily menu of the young 
—Violet-tips, Monarch, and 
Viceroys; many dragon-flies; and 
we are sure we have fewer mos- 
quitoes this season than last, 
and give credit to the Martins. 

It has been a very hot sum- 
mer, and the birds have suffered, 
with mouths open and wings 
drooped, but not once have I 
seen them come for a drink or 
have a bath at the bird-baths. 
One morning, early, I saw the 
Martins having a bath in the 
wet leaves of the large elm tree, 
but that is the only time they 
seemed to seek water, near us. 
Nest sanitation, as the Robins 
and many other birds practice it, 
is the order with the Martins. 

After my many visits, up to 
their nests, they have really be- 
come very tame, and seem on 
friendly terms with me. They 
agree with other birds, too. Even 
the Wren, who nests just a short 
distance away, seems to be wel- 
come at the wire over the nest if he wants 
to come. There is always one bird on the 
lookout for danger. Even in the hot sun, 
he sits above the rest watching. A few 
English Sparrows have tried to get a chance 
to get in, but they are promptly ousted. I 
operate a Sparrow-trap below the house. so 
keep them pretty well checked. Every bird- 
lover should have this trap. I have trapped 
over 500 Sparrows in two summers. 

I think the young Martin is about as un- 
attractive a bird as I ever saw. The first one 
that fell from the nest was struggling about 
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in the grass when I saw it, and J thought it 
was a frog. I evidently got him back into the 
wrong nest, for he sat for a whole day begging 
for food and crying so pitifully; and there 
were twelve Martins flying round the house 
and not one of them fed him. He would 
stretch out his long neck and open his big 
mouth whenever a bird came near, but he 
did not get any attention. The next day I 
found him dead in the nest, and I think he 
starved to death. When the small birds put 
their heads out of the nest, their long necks, 
waving about, suggest a snake head. They 
the 
though, and make no effort to get away from 


are gentlest young birds to handle, 


you. I rescued a young Flicker from a 
dangerous situation this same day, and got 
many pecks and scoldings for my trouble. 

The Martins have only two young ones 
left in the house now. and they are trying 
their wings and coming to the edge of the 
porch and looking over, then they turn about 
and scamper back into the house. It will be 
just a few days longer that we will have our 
friendly neighbors, and then they will start 
for their winter home in the tropics. If you 
want entertainment and enjoyment, I would 
advise putting up the right kind of a Martin- 
house, and you will find them the embodi 
ment of happiness and contentment. 
Mary B. Satmon, Tarkio, Mo. 


A Connecticut Mockingbird 


the December Census of 
Brrp-Lore, that a Mockingbird was a winter 
As the 


bird is an unusual winter visitant or resident, 


I noticed in 
visitant in South Windham, Conn. 


I thought I would tell you that one has also 
been in this vicinity for most of the winter. 
In January I noted it twice at my food-shelf, 
eating suet very voraciously, and my neigh- 
bors have also seen it.—Atice M. Dimick, 
Gales Ferry, Conn. 


Mockingbird in Ontario 


While I was staying at the Y. M. C. A.’s 
Boys’ Camp, near Paris, Ontario, I was very 
much surprised to see a Mockingbird. I had 
never seen one before but had read about 
them and had seen pictures of them, so I 
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The 
bird was not in song and gave no call-note. 
—DoNALD 


knew what it was as soon as I saw it. 


I saw it only on July 26, 1925. 
WiuiAms, Brantford, Ontario, Can. 


Carolina Wren in Cambridge, Mass. 


From August 28 to November 28, 1925, 
inclusive, I noted a Carolina Wren at fre- 
quent intervals in the immediate vicinity of 
Brewster Street, in Cambridge, Mass. Bits 
of his cheerful song were often heard and 


positive identifications at close range were 


made at the beginning and practically at the 


end of the period.—Artuur C. Comey, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Unusual Nesting-Site of the Carolina 
Chickadee 


On May 24, 1925, at Rio Grande, Cape 
May County, N. J., Mr. Turner E. Me 
Mullen and I found a Carolina Chickadee’s 
nest in an unusual situation. It was placed 
in a small knot-hole in a telegraph pole 
along a railroad; the cavity was about 
inches deep and 12 feet from the ground. 
We could just about make out the six naked 
nestlings that were in it by peering in 
the 


an inch in diameter, by the chicks raising 


narrow entrance, an aperture about 
their heads for food at the noise we made 
at the nest. 

The pole stood alongside the railroad 
where the right of way runs through thick 
second-growth woods on both sides of the 
tracks, and was about a hundred feet away 
from the forest. Hence the nest was right out 
in the sun, and the parents secured food in 
the woods on both sides of the railroad. 


RicHarp F. Mitier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Plucky Robin 


In May, 1925, a pair of Robins built their 
nest on the top of a gate-post which forms 
part of the gate itself. This is not a rarely 
used gate but, on the contrary, one in the 
public stockyards where it shuts off the run- 
way leading to the loading platform. When 
I first saw the nest I hurried and got my 
camera, and getting as close as I could, took 
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A ROBIN’S MOVABLE NEST 


the accompanying snapshot. When the bird 
flew off, I climbed up and found three blue 
eggs which from their dirty color must have 
been in the nest a long time and ready to 
hatch. For the next few days the Robin sat 
calmly on the nest when express and freight 
trains thundered by at a distance of only 30 
yards. Indeed, she only left her post to return 
hen the gate was replaced and the men 
vent away. Men and boys passed by and 
marvel was that they did not notice the 
est perched high on the gate. One day 
en the bird was off, I found the nest in- 
t, but with nothing in it. Whether boys 
the eggs or a cat got the young birds 

n after they hatched, I shall never know, 
t as I entered my yard on my way home I 
ticed a pair of Robins both singing in a 
hed happy way in the thick foliage of an 
e tree. Perhaps they were the same 
already busily engaged in constructing 
w home.—StTan_ey Tess, Wyoming, IIl., 


31, 1925. 
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Protection for Persecuted Birds 


As I watch the Press and magazines I am 
more and more impressed with the growing 
propaganda for the extermination of this or 
that species of native bird. The campaign 
to kill off the Crows is by no means over. 
Jack Miner has just published an account 
of a trap in which he captured and killed 
over 500 Crows the first trial, and he intends 
to distribute blue-prints of this trap whole- 
sale. Imagine the result if 1,000 men take 
up Jack Miner’s idea! 

There is also a persistent propaganda for 
the killing off of our Kingfishers and Herons, 
because, forsooth, they take a few fish, most 
of them so small that a true fisherman would 
release them anyway! 

Our Kingfishers and Herons are in enough 
danger from nature-waslers without this 
have 
traveled recently among the New England 


campaign in the Press. Those who 
lakes report that these species are becoming 
noticeably scarce. 

Finally, there is now an active campaign 
under way, sponsored last December by the 
American Game Protective Association to 
exterminate the Hawks. This means that 
the Owls will go, too, because many persons 
cannot distinguish. After a careful study, I 
am convinced that all Hawks in the eastern 
states are becoming scarce, and the ‘sports- 
men’ who butcher them every fall during 
their migrations agree that Hawks are now 
, I have 
plenty of letters from them proving this. 


so few that their ‘sport’ is finished. 
The large Buteo Hawks are being trapped 
mercilessly in New Jersey and Delaware. 
One Buteos a 
winter during the past four years! The Long- 


farmer alone averaged 35 


eared Owl and other Owls are disappearing 
from their old roosts. 

It is time for nature-lovers to protect their 
rights. The wild life is theirs as much as it 
is the hunters’. Let us be ever on the alert. 
Let us support and encourage our protection 
societies right —Henry R. Carey, 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


now. 
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A backward early spring seems to have 
prevailed from New York and Philadelphia 
westward to Pittsburgh, Ohio, Chicago, and 
to have been associated with general tardi- 
ness of arrival of migrants from the south. 
There have been some few exceptions, how- 
ever, as the first Barn Swallow, New York 
region, April 9 and 10; Ohio, March 20 and 
April 7. It would be interesting to know 
where Thrashers spent the 
winter, one of which was observed on Long 
Island, N. Y., and the other at Chicago in 
the end of March. Redpolls were present in 
the New York region (March 29), Pittsburgh 
region (March 28), Chicago region (March 


two Brown 


21). 
We notice that at Playa del Rey, Calif., 
on March 25 and 29, Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
already appearing with black heads of the 
summer plumage (Los Angeles 
whereas numerous adult Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
observed by the editor in the harbor of 


Charleston, S. C. about March 20, were all 


report), 


white-headed. Perhaps this was chance, but 
probably not, and it would be interesting to 
contrast molts of identical species of water- 
birds on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 
Boston Recion.—Except for the dis- 
appearance of the snow, the country about 
Boston has shown little change in the last 
of the 
vegetation an observer would set the date as 
the middle of March, and during a long walk 
in the country he would meet scarcely a bird 


two months. From the condition 


which he might not see in an ordinary season 
before the first of April. Even now patches 
of the which fell in 
February—lie in the on cold 
northern slopes, and not far away to the north 


winter’s snow—snow 


woods and 


it is winter. 

There is little evidence that the trees and 
shrubs have felt the advance of spring; low 
temperatures and cold winds have kept 
away the effect of the sunshine, and the elms 
stand bare with buds hardly swollen (they 


were in full blossom on March 28 a year ago); 
the grass shows green only in sheltered 
spots, and the water in the swamps is so cold 
that hylas and wood frogs, with a few feeble 
exceptions, are still dormant. The horizon 
is clear and blue with none of the soft haze 
of spring. 

A large flight of Bronzed Grackles passed 
through the region March 24 to 26. This is 
one of the welcome sights of early spring, 
but we have missed other ornithological 
events to which we look forward, for ex- 
ample, the shouting of the Flickers. The few 
Flickers which winter here are solitary, 
silent birds. So, when the boisterous mi- 
grants arrive (they are due in mid-March), 
they mark with their exultant shouting one 
step of spring. This year, to April 15, we 
have heard very few Flickers indeed. 

Another event of earliest spring is the 
over-running of the country by the Song 
Sparrows; another, the flight-song of the 
Meadowlarks as for once they rove away 
from the meadows where they will spend the 
summer; and another—an humble one but of 
significance to our neighbor, the Robin 
the appearance of worm-casts. 

The first group of migrants, with the ex- 
ception of the Grackles and scattered indi 
viduals of other species, did not move 
northward into this region till early April 
(three weeks late); even the Fox Sparrow, 
a bird less influenced by weather conditions 
than any local bird I know, was two weeks 
late (first seen April 3), and few Phoebes and 
Cowbirds were seen in March. 

George G. Blanchard sends me _ the 
following very remarkable list of first ar- 
rivals, epitomizing the tardiness of the 
season. He reports from Wilton, N. H. (50 
miles northwest of Boston): Bluebird, 
March 21; Robin, March 31; Song Sparrow, 
April 4; Red-winged Blackbird, April 9; 
Phoebe, April 11; and under date of April 19 
emphasizes the great scarcity of Bluebirds. 
It is hoped that the non-appearance of Blue- 
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birds indicates a delayed migration and not 
a catastrophe of the species in the southern 
states—Winsor M. Ty.er, Lexington, 
Mass. 


New York REGIon.—There was no severe 
winter weather after mid-February, but the 
first of March was cold, the last of March 
about normal, and the first half of April 
again abnormally cold—so that spring came 
on slowly. In the main, early land-bird 
migrants have reflected the backward season 
and been slow to arrive. Exceptions are the 
first stragglers of the Fish Hawk (Hempstead, 
L. I., March 25, W. F. Nichols; Mastic, 27th, 
J. T. N.) and Barn Swallow (Overpeck 
Creek, N. J., April 9, L. Griscom; Mont- 
clair, N. J., April 10, Mrs. C. S. Hegeman). 
It will be remembered that both species also 
arrived at early dates in 1925. The same 
was true of the Brown Thrasher, and a single 
Thrasher appeared in song at Mastic from 
March 27 to April 3, 1926, unprecedentedly 
early if not a wintering bird. A wintering 
bird of this species “‘came regularly several 
times every day to the feeding-station in 
[a] backyard from February 11 to the 21” 
at Oceanside (near Rockville Center), 
L. I. (Carlos Avery). At Mastic, an adult- 
plumaged Little Blue Heron 
April 3, and a Green Heron on April 11, both 
very early. A Woodcock at Smithtown 
Branch, L. I., February 18 (F. C. Willard), 
is very early, though stragglers are not 
infrequent the end of February. 

Several observers encountered a small but 
appreciable March flight of Redpolls, 3 at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., March 29 (R. 
Koulton), close to the latest record for the 
New York Region, and 2 at Mastic, March 6, 
the first definite record for the species the 
writer chances to have for that section. Mrs. 
!fegeman reports 6 Red Crossbills from Mont- 
clair on March 30, and 3 on April 10. 

This spring there has been a good variety 
of water-fowl present, those on Overpeck 
Creek claiming the particular attention of 
local observers, and among them were 3 
Ring-necked Ducks (L. Griscom, the Bronx 
Co, Bird Club, L. Walsh, and others). As 
many as 14 Green-winged Teal were there on 
April 5. R. R. Coles sends in a record of a 


was noted 
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Snow Goose on a sand-bar in company with 
several hundred Canada Geese, Greenwich 
Harbor, Conn., April 11 (Coles and De L. F. 
Johnson). Unfortunately, space will not 
permit publishing here the details of a very 
interesting observation, which would have 
suggested the bird’s being a Lesser Snow 
Goose, had not antecedent probability so 
strongly favored its being a Greater. 

Records of the Bronx County Bird Club 
mention a flock of 20 Horned Larks, April 11, 
near Green Gardens, above Rivervale, N. J., 
and a Snow Bunting at Dyker Heights, 
Brooklyn, April 9, both late. They also 
include a few early records, such as Virginia 
Rail, April 3; Chipping Sparrow, March 21, 
Van Cortlandt Park; Rough-winged Swallow, 
April 10, Kensico Reservoir (J. Hickey and 
L. Quindry). Three Ring-necked Ducks were 
observed at Kensico Reservoir, April 6 
(Kuerzi). 

Though by mid-April they had gradually 
increased and were quite plentiful, there was 
a widespread noticeable dearth of Robins 
for the season, perhaps correlated with 
the remarkable midwinter flight mentioned 
in the preceding report. 

The most fragmentary observations on 
land-birds at sea are sometimes worth record, 
from their bearing on migration. The morn- 
ing of March 23 the writer was on a coastwise 
steamer northbound from about off Atlantic 
City to Sandy Hook, N. J., the distant shore 
gradually coming into plain view, and 
identified a Savannah Sparrow and two Song 
Sparrows aboard ship. These latter stayed 
with us at least to off Atlantic Highlands. 
Occasionally one would fly away from the 
ship and down, as though seeking to alight 
on the water, then return to it again. The 
Savannah Sparrow was only seen early, but 
its presence verifies the assumption that a few 
scattered birds of this species seen at Garden 
City, L. I., March 26, were bona-fide migrants 
from the south. 

R. Boulton saw an Upland Plover along 
the Long Island Railroad, east of Westbury, 
April 15. Though it is not infrequently 


reported from there in southward migration, 
we recall no other recent spring record for 
this species on the Hempstead Plains where 
it used to nest, 


2006 


April 14 may prove the last spring date for 
the Chickadee at Garden City, where it is an 
irregular winter visitant only, present this 
year.—J.T. Nicnois, New York, N.Y. 


The late winter 
while that of 
than the 


PHILADELPHIA REGION. 
normal, 
much 
Farmers were late with spring 


weather was about 
early spring was colder 
average. 
plowing. 
April 12 and 13. 
though swelling buds indicate that warm 


Freezing temperature occurred 


Vegetation is little advanced 


weather is on the way. Early spring migrants 
noted: Kildeer, April 3; Dove, March 21; 
Phoebe, April 4; Red-winged Blackbird, 
March 11; Rusty Blackbird, April 4; Purple 
Grackles, February 27; Fox Sparrow, March 
21 (Collingswood, N. J.). 

Phoebes were reported very numerous on 
April 4, suggesting a concentrated move- 
ment at that time. 

R. F. 
Owl’s nest in 
N. J., February 16 
nest 


Miller reported a Great Horned 


western Camden County, 
It was in an old Crow’s 
about 50 feet up. On February 21, 
when this nest was approached, one of the 
from the tree while the ob- 


The other 


old birds flew 
server was some distance away. 
bird, however, sat tight. 
Holbeell’s 


Short-eared Owls, and some 50 Snow Bunt- 


On February 22, a Grebe, 3 

ings were observed at Brigantine, N. J. 
From Barnegat, N. J., February 27, Mr. 

four other observers listed 55 


Urner with 


spec ies. Included among these were Ameri- 


can Merganser, few; Red-breasted Mergan- 


ser, few; Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 1,000; 
Redhead, 150; Canvasback, few; Scaup, 
1,000; Golden-eye, few; Old Squaw, 100; 


Canada Goose, 1,500; Brant, 1,000; Rough 
legged Hawk, 2; Bald Eagle, 2. An 
interesting Canada Goose was partly albino 


and 


the body and wings almost all white, only 
head and neck normal. On March 20 and 21, 
the most noteworthy records were Tree 
Swallows seen both days and a King Rail 
noted March 21. 

Woodcock were present in about normal 
numbers at Haddonfield, N. J., February 28 


(R. F. Miller), Mt. Holly, N. J., March 21 


(N. D. W. Pumyea), and Pennsgrove, N. J., 
\. Gillespie). 


March 28 (J. 
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Wild-fowl Delaware 
City, Del., April 10. John Emlen reports 
some 500 each of Pintails and Black Ducks, 
6 Blue-winged Teal, and a number of Mer- 
gansers. He also noted about 50 Greater 
Yellow-legs, a Great Horned Owl, and a Bald 
Eagle, the latter in the act of robbing an 


were abundant at 


Osprey. 
An Iceland Gull was seen by Messrs. 
Danforth, Gaede, and Yoder at Seaside 


Park, March 28. 

Mr. Gillespie reperts an early House Wren 
from Glenolden, Pa., April 4, and a Rough 
winged Swallow April 12. 

Under date of April 12, 
Whistling Swans were reported on the Sus- 


hundreds of 


quehanna River for the past week at Long- 
level, Pa. 

On the Delaware River, at Philadelphia, 
Ring-billed Gulls have been graduaily taking 
the place of the Herring Gulls since late 
March, and at the present time (April 15) 
nearly all the Herring Gulls appear to be 
immatures. The 
hand, are adults. 

Two banding records are of considerable 
interest: a White-winged Junco was banded 
by Mrs. Gillespie, at Glenolden, Pa., Feb- 


Ring-bills, on the other 


ruary 28, the first record for this region, as 
far as we know. Barn Owl No. 332441, 
banded by Mr. Gillespie at Gloucester, N. J., 
November 18, 1925, was taken at Trappe, 
Md., April 5, 1926. This is the third re 
covery of 18 Barn Owls banded at this point, 
and seems a rather high percentage for such 
a secretive bird. The recoveries prove most 
Barn Owls 
usual scant justice meted out to raptors, 
That 
brood and 


conclusively that receive the 
beneficial or not, wherever met with. 
this Owl 
survived low winter temperatures is also 


was from a_ winter 
worthy of note. 

On March 21, a Barn Owl was heard going 
over, giving its familiar screech (Collings 
wood, N. J.); 
Gillespie flushed one from near the ground 
at Glenolden, Pa. The bird had apparently 
found no permanent hiding-place. Is there 
a northward movement of Barn Owls at this 
time? A Screech Owl was observed at Col 
lingswood, N. J., March 30, just at dusk. 
It lit close by in a large gum tree and uttered 


about this time, also, Mr 


kind of a low tremulous coo. 
the mate appeared. 
Plainly this tremulous coo was a love-call. 
This note was never heard before by the 
writer and does not seem to be mentioned 


Junian K. 


the softest 


Almost immediately 


in numerous works on birds. 


Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 

PITTSBURGH REGION.—This section of the 
country has been experiencing what seems to 
be a never-ending winter with very few of the 
usual signs of spring in evidence, even at this 
late day (April 17). The usual spring flowers 
of our woodlands have not yet reached the 
blooming stage. In many localities there are 
none and in others only the hepatica, trailing 
arbutus, and the dwarf white trillium are to 
be found. Since the middle of February 
there have been twenty-one days on which 
the Weather Bureau at Pittsburgh has re- 
During the month of March 
they record deficiencies in temperature from 


« orded snowfall. 


the average which aggregate a total of 178 
degrees for the month. 

This apparent lateness of the season is 
reflected in bird-life here. The Tree Sparrow 
is still to be found occasionally in the open 
country. Flocks of Slate-colored Juncos are 
The Winter 
Wren has been recorded during the past 
week at Deer Creek, at Emsworth, and at 
Slack Hollow, indicating that it is still with 


to be seen in all directions. 


us. The Robins, however, are not disturbed 
by tardy warm weather but are busy with 
their nesting operations at Edgewood, having 
started nests there as early as April 15 this 
year. 

Reports come in of an experiment of using 
bichloride of mercury and water as a means 
of destroying earthworms in the turf on a 
zolf-course. There is some speculation as to 
the probable effect that this will have on 
hird-life, and if there will be casualties among 
the Robins, Meadowlarks, and others that 


eed upon earthworms. It may be that this 
xperiment has been tried elsewhere without 
letrimental effects to the birds. Some are 
| the opinion that the birds which frequent 
ich places will destroy many more earth- 
orms than this artificial method. It re- 
tins to be seen how it will werk out. 
\ report of the nesting of the Great Horned 
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Owl in the outskirts of the village of Forest 
Hills this spring seems to bear out the opinion 
previously noted that our birds are coming 
more and more into our urban sections to 


nest. This condition we attribute to the 
continued education of the public in the 
importance of protecting bird-life. 

There seems to be a general scarcity of 
Ruffed Creek, where, 
usually, several of these birds are to be seen, 
but one individual has been recorded on any 
one day. The Bob-White and the Ring- 
necked Pheasant seem to be as widely dis- 
tributed as last season and in apparently 
This indicates that the 
open season on these birds last fall has not 
had a detrimental effect. The Ring-neck 
appears to be as fearless as formerly, a flock 
of seven having been seen upon several oc- 


Grouse. At Deer 


as great numbers. 


casions recently about houses and back yards 
in Edgewood. 

The Horned 
seen in great numbers at any one locality 


Prairie Lark has not been 
this spring, but small numbers of the species 
have been recorded at widely spread points 
in the district. 

The roll-call record of the local Audubon 
society contains the following records: 
Flicker, Prairie Horned Lark, February 7; 
Bronzed Grackle, March 1; Red-winged 
Blackbird, Blue Jay, March 7; American 
Bittern, Bluebird, Marsh Hawk, Fox Spar- 
row, March 21; Rusty Blackbird, Towhee, 
Meadowlark, Starling, Chipping Sparrow, 
Field Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Redpoll, 
March 28; Cowbird, Pine Siskin, April 4; 
Hermit Thrush, April 7; Brown Thrasher, 
April to. 

For the region south of Pittsburgh, William 
C. Grimm and R. G. Husted record the 
arrival of migrants as follows: Robin, March 
14; Sparrow Hawk, March 20; Flicker, 
Meadowlark, March 21; Bronzed Grackle, 
March 24; Towhee, March 27; Pheebe, 
Cowbird, Fox Sparrow, April 2; Mourning 
Dove, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 4; 
Brown Thrasher, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
April 9; Field Sparrow, April 10; Winter 
Wren, Hermit Thrush, April 11. These 
report that the Robins and 
Bronzed Grackles were not present in quan- 
tity until about March 24 which is a little 
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late for their location. They also state that 
Brown Creepers are now present in abun- 
dance. Other persons during the past week 
have noted this species in considerable 
numbers from various locations throughout 
the district. 

At Sandy Lake, H. H. Elliott, on April 11, 
the Ruddy Duck, Bufflehead, and 
American Merganser. On the same day, 
Buffleheads on the 
reservoir back of Edgewood, Mr. Jones also 
found Ruddy Ducks and Horned Grebes 
on the Highland Park reservoir within the 
city of Pittsburgh on April 15. 

Miss Elizabeth Alsop, of Ridgway, Pa., 
informs the writer that the Blair County 


saw 


Jesse L. Jones saw 3 


Fish, Game, and Forestry Association of 
Altoona has used an aéroplane this winter 
to spread grain and ear-corn at various points 
to feed Bob-whites and other game-birds 
whose existence has been threatened by the 
hard snow-crusts of that region. She records 
Geese in large numbers passing overhead at 
Ridgway on February 17 and 18, and one 
flock later on February 27. During March, 
other flocks passed over, the last one noted 
On March 13 a flock of 
40 Starlings was seen and also a flock of 50 
SmpNEY K. 


being on March 25. 
Goldfinches. Eastwoop, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WasHincton (D. C.) Recion.—The 
months of February and March, 1926, were 
of more than passing ornithological interest 
in the Washington region. Very little spring- 
like weather was in evidence in March, and 
an almost uniformly rather low temperature 
during both these months undoubtedly had 
a decided influence in retarding northward 
movements of many of our winter residents. 

Likewise, several migrants were late in 
arriving. The Phoebe was not reported until 
March 19, when noted by William Howard 
Ball, although it 
Marc h tt. The Woodcock, Vesper Sparrow, 
Chipping Sparrow, and Purple Martin, which 
ordinarily appear by April 1, had not been 
reported up to that date. 

On the other hand, at least three species 
were rather ahead of time in their spring 
appearance: the Pine Warbler, which Mr. 
Ball observed on March 20, although its 


usually appears about 
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average appearance is not until March 31; 
the Pied-billed Grebe, which the same ob- 
server noted on March 27, five days ahead of 
its usual occurrence; and the American Coot, 
a single individual of which reached the 
Potomac River on March 8, one day earlier 
than its previously earliest record of March 
9, 1918. 

The usual spring singers, such as the 
Cardinal, Tufted Titmouse, Bluebird, Song 
Sparrow, and Carolina Chickadee, have 
been in song during the greater portion of 
both of these months. The Fox Sparrow, 
likewise, was common and frequently heard 
singing. 

Flocks of Horned Larks, containing, 
prokably, both the Shore Lark and the 
Prairie Horned Lark, were seen near Arling- 
ton, Va., on February 6 and 7, by Mrs. C. A. 
Aspinwall, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, and 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart. A large flock of 
Pine Siskins was seen by Mr. Ball on Feb- 
ruary 13 at Chevy Chase Lake, Md., and 
also a single individual along the Anacostia 
River near Washington on March 18. 

The Brazilian Cardinal, which during most 
of the winter has frequented the grounds of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was found dead on February 24, having 
lived at liberty during practically all of the 
winter, a period of at least a little more than 
four months. 

The Bald Eagle has been fairly common 
along the Potomac River below Washington 
during the past winter and has been noted 
during practically all field trips that have 
extended for any distance down the river. 
A Broad-winged Hawk was seen on February 
28, soaring at a moderate altitude over a 
portion of the northern part of the city of 
Washington near the Zodlogical Park. The 
species is not often seen in built-up portions 
of the city, but has its home in the wood- 
lands of the Zodlogical Park and in other 
favorable forests in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton. A Black-crowned Night Heron begin- 
ning to nest in the Zodlogical Park in a tree 
adjoining the large flying-cage was observed 
by Mr. Ball on March 24. 

As in the early part of the winter, the 
Ducks and other water-birds on the Potomac 
River held the stage of ornithological in- 


terest. The following fourteen species of 
Ducks have been observed within 45 miles 
on the river below Washington during the 
past two months: Black Duck, Mallard, 
Gadwall, Pintail, Baldpate, Blue-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, Canvasback, Greater Scaup 
Duck, Lesser Scaup Duck, American Golden- 
eye, Ruddy Duck, American Merganser, 
and Hooded Merganser. 

The numbers of Ducks were even greater 
than during the same period last year, but 
show fluctuations in numbers corresponding to 
the same river conditions as mentioned in our 
report in the last number of Brrp-Lore. 
During the first ten days of February the 
wild-fowl population was at its lowest ebb, 
as the number seen on February 9 (23,000) 
indicates. By the 13th of this month, how- 
ever, it had risen to the neighborhood of 
120,000, only to drop back gradually to 
40,000 by February 26. Another increase 
brought the number on March 17 to 138,000, 
after which it soon dropped to about 60,000 
and there remained until the end of the 
month. 

The most abundant species during this 
period were, in the order of their abundance: 
Canvasback, Greater Scaup Duck, Lesser 
Scaup Duck, and Black Duck, these four 
species comprising the great bulk of all the 
Ducks present. The fluctuations of the 
numbers of these species are interesting, 
but they do not entirely correspond to the 
fluctuations of the total number of Ducks 
present. 

The Canvasback, which was more abun- 
dant than any other single species, reached 
its peak on February 13, when it was esti- 
mated that there were 105,000 individuals 
present throughout 45 miles of the river, 
from Washington south to below Widewater, 
to which region all of the notes in this 
report apply. After February 13, the number 
gradually decreased until, on February 26, 
there were but 30,000 in the river. Another 
increase brought the number up to 45,000 
on March 17, but after March 20 the number 
suddenly dropped to about 8,000, and a 
continuation of this decrease to March 30 
brought the number to about 3,300. The 
two Scaup Ducks taken together were 
present in only relatively small numbers 
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during the entire month of February, and 
on some days none at all were seen. During 
the first week of March they suddenly and 
greatly increased, as 34,000 were seen on 
March 8, and 73,000 on March 17, after 
which they greatly decreased until they 
reached the level of 50,000 on March 30. 

The Black Ducks showed no regular de- 
crease and increase, but the period of their 
smallest numbers was about the second week 
in February, when only about 1,500 were 
present, and their greatest abundance during 
the first two weeks of March, when in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 were in the river. 
After that time they were much less abundant 
and very irregular in numbers. 

Of the other species seen, the Mallard, 
Gadwall, Ruddy Duck, Baldpate, and Pin- 
tail were most common, although none of 
these were seen on all the observation days, 
nor were more than 500 of any of these 
species seen on any one day. The Blue- 
winged Teal was seen on one occasion 
(March 8) in the vicinity of Craney Island, 
about 20 miles below Washington. The 
Shoveller was noted only on March 30, when 
a pair was seen near Marshall Hall, Md. 

Two or three hundred Canada Geese made 
their home in Occoquan Bay until about 
March 20, after which only two individuals 
were seen, these on March 30. Either some 
of the birds from the river or migrants in 
their passage were heard flying over the city 
on the early morning of February 13. 

As has been the case for a number of 
winters past, the Whistling Swan has 
wintered in the Potomac River at Wide- 
water about 40 miles below Washington, 
and still farther down the river. These birds 
were seen at Widewater during the months 
of February and March until March 17 
and the size of the flock was probably about 
200. As many as 195 have been seen on a 
single day. 

The American Coot, as above noted, was 
first observed on March 8, on the Potomac 
River, but none were seen thereafter until 
March 30, when two flocks, totaling 120 
were noted in the vicinity of Craney Island 
and Indian Head, Md. 

The Great Blue Heron was noted (Febru- 
ary 9 and 18) near Indian Head, Md. 
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The Herring Gull, as usual, has been 


abundant along the river, and its numbers 
gradually increased until about the middle 
of March when nearly 1,000 were present, 
but its numbers gradually decreased after 


that time. The Ring-billed Gull, although 


present during all of this period and also 


common, steadily increased until March 30, 
on which day it was present in large numbers 
in flocks sometimes reaching 100 individuals. 
visitor was an almost 
white Gull 


February 18 a short distance below Quantico, 


An unusual pure 


Glaucous which was seen on 
Va., on the Potomac River. This is of partic- 
ular interest, as the bird is very rare in the 
region about Washington, and there are but 
two recorded previous occurrences of this 
this Harry C. 


Biological Washing 


species in neighborhood. 
OBERHOLSER, 


ton, D.C. 


Survey, 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—At first 


glance, the present migration seemed to 
average several days later than usual, and 
my first impulse was to attribute the delay 
to the unseasonably wet and cool weather 

the extremely low temperature of 29° was 


recorded on March 14. However, a more 
careful comparison of arrival dates with 
those of former years shows many spec ies to 
have arrived so much earlier than ever before 
that 
impossible. In fact, it is not improbable that 
the 


little effect upon the arrival of migrants this 


recorded generalities of any kind are 


weather—never really severe—has but 
far south, and it certainly cannot affect the 
movements of those species that migrate 
across the Gulf 

The Wood Pewee and the Yellow-throated 
Vireo, both March 
Bittern, April 1,and Wilson’s Plover, April 10, 
are all far earlier than I have ever before re- 
corded them. Red-eyed Vireo (March 24) and 
Prothonotary Warbler (March 28) are several 


first seen on 24, Least 


days earlier than the average arrival dates 
for ten years. Other arrival dates, most of 
them about average but some of them several 
Fish Hawk, 
February 21; Lesser Yellowlegs, March 11; 
Parula and Yellow-throated Warblers, March 

Kingbird, 
March 28; 


days later than usual, are: 


22; Chimney Swift, March 23; 


March 24; Hooded Warbler, 
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Ruby-throated Hummingbird and Orchard 
Oriole, April 1; Wood April 2; 
Green Heron and Kentucky Warbler, April 
4; Summer Tanager, April 6; Louisiana 
Heron, Crested Flycatcher, and Ovenbird, 
April 8; Chuck-will’s-widow, April 9; Barn 
Swallow, April 10; Blue (very 
rare), April 13; Spotted Sandpiper, Scarlet 
Tanager, and Rough-winged Swallow, April 
14; and Nighthawk, April 15. The ap- 
pearance of a Solitary Sandpiper and a 
Black and White Warbler on February 21, 
a White-eyed Vireo on February 28, and a 
Little Blue Heron on March 1, show such 
marked deviation from the normal arrival 
dates of these species that the individuals 


Thrush, 


Grosbeak 


seen may have been wintering. My second 
records for these four species seem more 
likely te indicate true migratory movement. 
They are: Solitary Sandpiper, March 14; 
Little Blue Heron, March 17; White-eyed 
Vireo, March 24; and Black White 
Warbler, April t. 


As usual, many winter visitants slipped 


and 


away unnoted, but a few departure dates 
are: Horned Grebe and Blue-headed Vireo, 
March 7; Phoebe, March 14; Black Duck and 
Song Sparrow, March 21; Titlark, March 25; 
Orange-crowned Warbler and Robin, March 
28; Killdeer and Vesper Sparrow, April 8; 
Goldfinch, April 9; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
\pril 13; and and Hermit 
Thrush, April 14. Of the last 
stayed later than I have ever before recorded 


Tree Swallow 


these, five 
them. 

Vesper and White-throated 
Cedar Waxwings, and Robins 
unusually abundant this season. On the 
other hand, the Wren, usually 
common, has been positively rare and was 
seen today (April 15) for the first time since 


Sparrows, 
have been 


House 


early in February. 

The Boat-tailed Grackle, a species fer 
which I have looked in vain for years, was 
finally discovered on February 22—the 
tenth anniversary of my first field-trip in 
this region. Two Slate-colored Juncos, very 
rare on the coast, were seen on February 26 
A single Old Squaw, seen on February 25, 
is the second of this northern species that I 
have noted here in ten years. Four Soras, 
flushed in a salt marsh on April 4, more 
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than doubled my local census of this rare 
or elusive—migrant. On April 11, the sight 
of a flock of more than 20 White Pelicans 
was a new experience, since I had never 
before seen more than a single bird at a time, 
and that only at long intervals. A King Rail, 
noted on April 15, is only the second that 
I have recorded from this region. 

While it is certain that a number of species 
nest regularly during this period, only a few 
have come to my notice this year. They are: 
Loggerhead Shrike, April 1; Carolina Chicka 
dee, April 8; Fish Hawk, April 11; Carolina 
Wren, April 14; and Fish Crow, April 15. 
On April 7, a visit to the Little Blue Heron 
colony, described in these pages last year, 
showed a population of about 200 birds, at 
least go per cent of which were in adult 
plumage. 

The 


full in volume as is usual at 


morning chorus does not seem as 
this season, 
although most of the singing species can be 
heard. Many of the winter visitants and 
transients sing before they leave here 

notably the White-throated Sparrow and the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet—but I have yet to 
hear the song of the Hermit Thrush, the 
Robin, the Scarlet 
in this region, and the song of a Song Sparrow 
on March 21 is the only instance that I 


Tanager, or the Catbird 


can recall of a serenade by that noted song- 
ster.—Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval 
lir Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


REGION. 
this spring, has not been very favorable for 


OBERLIN (OHIO) The weather, 


migration movement. On the whole, it has 
been quite cold, and there has been a good 
deal of snow. There have been warm days, 
but usually so scattered that they had very 
little effect in causing any movement. April, 
however, has been proving somewhat more 
favorable, so that that migration which was 
retarded during February and March has 
practically caught up with its normal 
schedule. 

We are indebted to Marcia B. Clay for 
migration notes from North Bristol, Trum- 
bull County, Stevenson for 


and James 


migration data from Wooster, Wayne County. 


\n unusually large number of observers have 
been in the field at Oberlin. 
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A small early movement of birds into each 
of the three regions occurred in February. 
At Oberlin, flocks of Canada Geese passed 
over on the 11th and 14th, and on the 15th 
several Crows and Robins were seen. A single 
Rokin, acting very much like a bird having 
just arrived, was noted on the 24th, a warm 
day, and probably represented a Robin 
movement of which only the vanguard got 
as far north as Oberlin. Robins, however, 
did not become at all common until the 
middle of March. At North Bristol, Robins 
were found for the first time on February 9, 
although they did not become common 
until the second week of March. A flock of 
Redwings was also noted on the gth, while the 
Crow had become common by the 21st. At 
Wooster, Geese were noted flying over during 
the middle of February. Crows were numer- 
ous on the 12th, a few Grackles were found 
on the 18th, and a Bluebird on the 2rst. 
Although there was this small February 
movement, followed by a few species ap- 
pearing during the first part of March, the 
migration did not begin in earnest until the 
middle of March, nearly a month later. 
Perhaps, as was suggested in the last Brrp- 
Lore, in the case of an early movement of 
Robins in the New York region, these early 
individuals were encouraged to their north- 
ward movement by the exceptionally early 
and successful migration of last year. 

The Bluebird was first noted at Oberlin 
on March 1, Killdeer on the 4th, Meadowlark 
on the 5th, and Red-winged Blackbird on the 
7th. The Crow became common on the 6th. 

At North Bristol, a Wilson Snipe was ob- 
served from March 4 to 9, which is unusually 
early and suggests the possibility of it having 
wintered in the region—possibly the bird of 
December 30 mentioned in our last report. 

The warm days of the middle of March 
(17 to 20) brought in the first extensive 
movement of migrants. The species, which 
had been represented previously by only 
scattered individuals, became common. New 
arrivals included the Mourning Dove, Flicker, 
Cowbird, Rusty Blackbird, and most of the 
earlier Ducks. 

The Towhee and Field Sparrow arrived on 
the 24th; Turkey Vulture, Phoebe, and 
Pied-billed Grebe on the 26th; Bufflehead on 
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the 28th; Kingfisher on the 29th; and Lesser 
Scaup Duck on April 1. 

On April 6, the following were recorded 
for the first time: Red- 
breasted Merganser, Whistling Swan, Blue- 
winged Teal, Gadwall, Ring-necked Duck, 
Ruddy Duck, Bittern, Great Blue Heron, 
Coot, Snipe, Vesper Sparrow, and Migrant 
Shrike. At Wooster, the 
Blue-winged Teal, Ring-necked Duck, Coot 
and Migrant Shrike were seen on March 27. 

The Upland Plover and Barn Swallow 
Hooded Mer- 
ganser on the 8th; Bonaparte’s Gull, Com- 
mon Tern, and Black-crowned Night Heron 
on the oth; Yellow Warbler Purple 
Martin on the 1oth; and on the 11th, Hermit 
Sparrow, 


Horned Grebe, 


Horned Grebe, 


were recorded on April 7; 


and 


Thrush, Fox Swamp 


Chipping Sparrow, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 


Sparrow, 


Green-winged Teal, and Loon. The Green 
Heron noted on the 13th and the 
Greater Yellow-legs on the 15th. Compared 
with these records, the Barn Swallow was 
first noted at Wooster as early as March 20, 


was 


while the Purple Martin was recorded on 
April 8, and the Swamp Sparrow on the roth. 
The Osprey, Savannah Sparrow, and the 
Tree Swallow, found at Wooster on the roth, 
have not as yet been reported at Oberlin. 
S. CuHas. KenpeEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 
MINNESOTA ReEGION.—The weather of 
the latter half of February continued to be 
as comparatively mild as it was during the 
first half, and at Minneapolis the month 
closed without a single subzero record, for 
the first time in eleven years, the lowest 
And farther north 
there were only a few below-zero days, the 


reading being 6° above. 


lowest being —9°, at Hibbing, on the 1oth. 
Very little snow fell, and while it always 
froze at night, there were a number of days 
when it was above freezing at noon. 

March came in with a 48-mile northwest 
gale and falling temperatures all over the 
state. On the 2d it was —3° at Minneapolis, 
Austin, and —14° up at 
Hibbing. This was the last subzero weather 
at Minneapolis, though several times after- 


—s° down at 


wards it was below zero in other parts of 
the state. The heaviest widespread snow- 


fall of the winter occurred on the 6th and 
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7th, the Range Country alone escaping. 
Some 4 to 6 inches of snow fell at Min- 
neapolis, and nearly twice that amount at 
places in the southern part of the state. It 
was a wet and heavy snow, and was welcomed 
by the agricultural interests as additional 
moisture is much needed, but it blocked the 
highways with drifts 6 to 12 feet deep in some 
places, and it was several days before an army 
of men and many tractor snow-plows could 
open up the goo miles of roadways that 
were rendered impassable. A week of cold 
weather followed, but the middle of the 
month was mild, with the first rain of the 
season on the roth, and the ice and snow 
melted rapidly. Mr. Fryklund wrote from 
Roseau on the 22d, “We are now having real 
warm weather, and the snow is all gone,” 
but in the forested region to the eastward 
the snow still lay unmelted. The month 


closed with a week of much colder weather, 
with chill, northerly winds and temperatures 
near zero on the Range. 

This cold weather continued during the 
first week of April, and Easter Sunday 
(April 4) was a dark, cold, windy day, with 


a fall of 2 inches of snow at Minneapolis and 
temperatures near or even below zero in the 
southwestern part of the state. Light snows 
on the 6th and 7th were followed by a warm 
spell, with 68° at noon at Minneapolis on 
the roth, the warmest day of the season to 
date, which carried off the remaining snow 
and ice. A sudden drop of nearly 50 degrees 
on the 13th brought flurries of snow again 
and below freezing temperatures all over the 
state on the 14th. 

The winter, on the whole, has been com- 
paratively mild, with only brief spells of 
severe weather. The temperature at Min 
neapolis has been below zero on only eight 
days, an unusual record. Except in the 
southeastern portion of the state, the ag 
gregate snowfall has been much _ below 
normal. Minnesota has largely missed the 
great storms and heavy snowfalls that have 
visited the country south and east of us. 

At this writing there is little or no snow on 
the ground in the open, the ice is just out of 
the lakes in the southern half of the state, 
the frost is out of the ground sufficiently so 
that seeding has been in progress as far north 
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as Fergus Falls, and up at Lake Superior, 
which did not freeze entirely over this winter, 
the ice is largely free from the shore and 
shifting about with the winds in vast, solid 
floes. 

The warm spell of weather in the middle 
of March brought with it the usual early 
arrivals, and Geese and Ducks began moving 
northward in considerable numbers, chiefly 
in the western part of the state. But the 
cold and stormy weather that followed 
checked this movement, and the season since 
has developed rather tardily. It seems to be 
the unanimous opinion of those who have 
been most in the field this spring that while 
the usual species due at this time are about 
all represented, the number of individuals of 
each is, in most cases much below normal. 
Thus, Mr. Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, 
writes, “Juncos and Tree Sparrows have 
been going through by the thousands, but 
these are the only species that seem to have 
been here in normal numbers’; and Mrs. 
Davidson, also of Minneapolis, who had 
listed 47 new arrivals up to April 15, says 
that “the number of individuals of each 
species is much smaller this year than last.” 
Several observers have felt that there is an 
scarcity of Bluebirds, Phcebes, 
and Kinglets. Is it possible that the great 
storms of early April through the Southern 
Central States interfered with the larger 
movements of migrants, or, worse still, 
caused disaster on a considerable scale? We 
shall see a little later for, if the present 
scarcity continues, our fields and woodlands 
will have only a meager representation of 
ome of our commonest summer birds. 

The winter visitants remained about as 
reported in the last chapter, except that 
everal additional records of Bohemian 
Waxwings have been received. Mr. Sweden- 
borg saw a flock of 13 near Excelsior on 
lebruary 2, and two small flocks at Fort 
Snelling on March 27. Mr. Gillis reported 
« flock of 7 at Anoka on April 15. 

The ‘half-hardy’ species have continued 
to be more common than usual, as reported 
previously, and to the list then given may 
be added the Cedar Waxwing, which has 
been noted throughout the winter by almost 
all observers. They increased in numbers 


especial 
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late in March, and on April 4 Mrs. Davidson 
saw several hundred feeding on the berries 
in an old asparagus bed just south of 
Minneapolis. 

For the in ormation in the following nature 
calendar for the vicinity of the “Twin Cities” 
and Anoka, the writer is indebted to Mrs. 
Frances S. Davidson, E. D. Swedenborg, 
Miss Mary Tillisch, and Gustav Swanson, 
of Minneapolis; A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. 
Paul; Frank Gillis and Mrs. Roy Hodson, 
of Anoka. 

February 22. Several Horned Larks, ap- 
parently new arrivals. There was a con- 
siderable migratory movement of this species 
during the month of March. Crows began 
moving northward. 23d. Last Pine Gros- 
beaks. 27th. Marsh Hawk, a stray advance 
bird. Horned Larks by the hundreds south 
of Minneapolis (Swedenborg). 

March 4. Many migrating Lapland Long- 
spurs. 11th, Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 73th. 
Brown Creepers migrating. 17/h. A Saw- 
whet Owl near Minneapolis. 18th. First 
migrating Red-winged Blackbirds, all males; 
Robin; Bluebird; Western Meadowlark; 
last Snow Buntings. zoth. Killdeer. 20th. 
Bronzed Grackle; chipmunks out; mourning 
cloak and angle-winged butterflies. 27st. 
Song Sparrow; Herring and _ Ring-billed 
Gulls. 22d. Golden-crowned Kinglet; Spar- 
row Hawk; Rusty Blackbird; large Junco 
migration; first Herring Gulls in gorge below 
St. Anthony Falls. 23d. Phoebe; Eastern 
Meadowlark. 24th. Fox Sparrow; Red- 
tailed Hawk. 28th. Mourning Dove; large 
migration of Tree Sparrows. 30th. New ice 
on ponds strong enough to support a man. 

April 2. Flicker; Broad-winged Hawk; 
woodchucks and striped gophers out. 3d. 
Marsh Hawk, regular migrant. 4th. Migrant 
Shrike; Great Blue Heron; American Mer- 
ganser; Mallard; Black Duck; Ring-necked 
Duck; Golden-eyed Duck; last Redpolls. 
Sth. Lesser Scaup; grass on some city lawns 
becoming green. z0th. Sapsucker; Baldpate; 
Shoveler, and Redhead Ducks; many Coots 
(April 7 at Faribault, Rosenwinkel); first 
garter snake; cultivated squill (Scilla) in 
bloom. sth. Hermit Thrush; Cowbird; 
Kingfisher; Wilson’s Snipe; female Bluebird 
carrying nesting material; frogs piping. 
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12th. 
Red-breasted Merganser; Carolina Wren, a 


Vesper Sparrow; Lesser Yellow-legs; 


very rare straggler here (Mrs. Davidson); 
pasque flowers and early cress (Draba verna) 
13th. Winter Wren; 
Blue-winged Teal; Loon 

14th. 
Green- 


in bloom (Rosendahl). 
Canvasback and 
(April 6 at Faribault, Rosenwinkel). 
Bittern. Myrtle Warbler; 


winged Teal; a flock of 7 Bohemian Wax 


15th. 


wings at Anoka (Gillis). 

The following records from other localities 
in the state may be of interest by way of 
comparison 

Mr. 
Houston County, in the southeastern corner 
of the state: Bluebird, March 17; Killdeer, 


Percival Narveson, Spring Grove, 


March 19; Flicker, March 19. 

Miss Mabel Densmore, Red Wing, Good 
hue County, on the Mississippi River: 
March 18. Bluebird; Grackle. szgth. Kill 
deer; Meadowlarks; Hawk. 
25th. Double-crested jist. 
Many Golden-ey ed Ducks in the Mississippi 


Broad-winged 
Cormorants. 


River during the past week. April 8. Vesper 
Sparrow. oth. Blackbird. 
11th. Loon. 

Mr. S. C. 


Yellow-headed 


Swanson, Cannon Falls, Good- 
hue County: March 17. Bluebird. 18th. 
Marsh Hawk. soth. Killdeer; Robin. 20th. 
Rusty Blackbird.  2zst. 
House Sparrows nesting. 24/h. Fox Sparrow; 
Great Blue Heron. A pri/ 3. Hermit Thrush. 
5th. roth. 
Vesper Sparrow; soft maples in bloom. 171h. 
Red-tailed Hawk nesting. 13th. 
bloom. 14th. Myrtle Warbler. 
Miss Violet Webb, 
County, north of Itasca Park: March 13. 
April 8. First 
Robin. oth. Song Sparrow; Horned Lark; 
Red-tailed. Hawk; Red-winged Blackbird. 
ith. Killdeer; Great Blue Heron; 
Scaup Ducks. 72/h. Meadowlark; Bronzed 
Grackle; large migration of Juncos and Tree 


Canada _ Geese; 


Crows nesting. gf. Kingfisher. 


Aspens in 
Bagley, Clearwater 


White-winged Crossbills. 


Lesser 


Sparrows. 

Miss Carol Webb, Russell, Lyon County, 
March 19. 
Red- 


southwestern part of state: 
Western Meadowlarks; Crows; many 
Blackbirds. 22d. Bluebird. 23d. 
Robin; Mourning Dove; Killdeer. 24th. 
Bronzed Grackle. April 12. Coot; Flicker; 
Song Sparrow; Lesser Scaups. 


winged 
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This is the open year for Ruffed Grouse 
but the Governor has already issued a 
special proclamation prohibiting shooting 
these birds this fall. The Grouse have been 
greatly reduced in numbers during the last 
two or three years, presumably as the result 
of some disease.—Tuos. S. RoBerts, Director 
Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CuicaGo REGION.—This season has been 
marked by entirely unprecedented snows in 
the last of March and the first of April. 
Although some very early arrivals have been 
reported, the unfavorable weather has held 
up the land-bird migration to a great extent. 
However, at this writing (April 16) the birds 
are hurrying back, and it is hoped that they 
will soon catch up with their schedule time. 

The water-fowl are now with us in large 
numbers, and their migration was somewhat 
early this year. Mr. Grasett reports Canada 
Geese and Pintails at Glencoe February 27. 
Lesser Scaups returned March 2 to Wilmette 
Harbor, where the Ducks are being watched 
closely this year. Mr. Williams reports a 
White-winged Scoter from there on March 3, 
and on the 30th two were seen (D. Davis). 
Mr. Burge Ring-necked Ducks on 
March 25, and March 26, a Bufflehead. 
Redheads returned March 23 (C. O. Palm 
March 31 a Hooded Merganser was 
a flock of 

Both of 
Michigan. 


finds 


quist). 
seen by the writer, and April 5 
(Williams). 
these unusual on Lake 

Mallards were found at Glenview March 28. 


Shovellers was found 
are 


The Greater Scaup was first definitely identi 
fied April 2 (Brodkorb). At Wolf Lake the 
April 2 


Ducks have been very numerous. 
numbers of Canvasbacks, Baldpates, and 
Black Ducks, as well as the commoner ones, 
were seen (Williams and Stevenson). April 
3, Mr. Burge and the writer found the 
numbers of all the above greatly increased 
5,000 Canvasbacks being 
Gadwalls and found. A 
Ruddy Duck was seen at Wilmette Harbor 
April 6 (Davis). Mrs. Baldwin finds a 
Horned Grebe March 28 at Jackson Park. A 
Loon was seen April 6 at Wolf Lake (Steven- 
son and Palmquist). 

The Hawks are here in about their usual 


at least seen. 


Coots were also 
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Red-shouldered and 


Hawks wintered, the latter more commonly 


numbers. Sparrow 


than previously. Cooper’s began coming 
through March 18 (Brodkorb), and: Sharp- 
(Williams). A Marsh 
Hawk was seen April 2 at Belmont Harbor 
Williams and Stevenson), and a Red-tail 
(Brodkorb). N. 
Stanford reports having seen a Saw-whet Owl 
A flight of Short- 
eared Owls was noted by the writer April 16 
at Wilmette, 
Mr. Burge. 
Bonaparte’s Gull, which usually winters 


shinned March 19 


March 24 at Evanston 


at Evanston April to. 


and some hours later by 


with us, was not seen this year until April 1 
Mrs. 
the Killdeer was late, Mr. Sanborn reporting 


Baldwin). Both this year and last 


it on March 16. The Snipe, on the other 
hand, is a little early, the writer seeing one 
\pril 4 at Evanston. 
flock of Great Blue Herons April 4 at Glencoe. 
he Mourning Dove was rather early; it 
March 23 at 
\ Red-headed Woodpecker seen 
March 25 at 


Mr. Grasett reports a 


was seen Evanston (Burge). 
by the 
vriter Graceland Cemetery 
probably wintered. Flickers and Sapsuckers 
returned April 10, both being late and the 
Blue Jays, for some 


The first 


former very much so. 
reason or other, are quite scarce. 
Phaebe was seen April 6 (Stevenson and 
Palmquist). 

Cowbirds were seen in two places March 
1. Red-wings returned (Miss 
Craigmile), Meadowlarks March 19 (Brod- 
Rusties March 27 (Burge). 
(srackles were here in large numbers March 


March 21 
orb), and 
Redpolls, which have been common this 


March 21. At this 
riting (April 16) the Tree Sparrow is still 


nter, were last seen 
re. March 21 the writer saw a small group 
Lapland Longspurs at Evanston. The Fox 
Field 
23. A Snow Bunting was 


parrow returned March 19, and 
March 

\pril 1 at Belmont Harbor (Stevenson 
| Williams). 


“ration took place and was noticed at La 


irrow 
On April 10 a big Sparrow 


Grange by Miss Craigmile, at Glenview by 
Mr. Davis, and at Evanston by the writer. 


On that day were added to the list Vesper 
S 


parrow (Miss Craigmile), Goldfinch (Davis), 
Savannah Sparrow and Pine Siskin (Brod- 
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korb). Immense numbers of Song Sparrows 
At Wilmette, Chipping 
Sparrow was seen April g (Davis), and 
Swamp Sparrow April 11 (Burge). Today, 
the 16th, the writer found a Towhee at 
Evanston. 


were also seen. 


Golden-crowned Kinglet was reported 
March 21 at La Grange (Miss Craigmile) and 
the Ruby-crowned April 10 at Evanston 
(Brodkorb). April 16 the writer saw several 
Myrtle Warblers. A Hermit Thrush 
seen March 31 at Winnetka( Williams), 
Robins returned in fair numbers March 16 
(late), and Bluebirds were seen March 109 at 
Winnetka (Williams). 

A few noteworthy records are added below. 


was 


Numbers of Purple Finches have wintered 
at Lake Forest, and Mrs. Taylor at Ravinia 
has fed a Red-breasted Nuthatch all winter. 
A Carolina Wren was found dead in Wilmette 
by Mr. Davis on March 21. About the last 
of March Dr. Hellmayr obtained a close 
view of a Brown Thrasher in Jackson Park, 
a very early record. April 16 the writer saw 
a Piping Plover at Evanston; this is about a 
earlier than usual.—P1ERCE Brop- 
KORB, Evanston, Ill. 
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DENVER REGION.—The outstanding fea- 
ture of bird-life in Colorado during the past 
eight weeks was the abundance of Ducks; 
all my kind correspondents mention this 
fact. The number 
different but, 


varies, of course, in 

nevertheless, the 
noticeable all 
There has been no real scarcity of water in 


places 
abundance was very over. 
the state this winter and spring, so one 
would judge that the increase in Ducks was 
because of low 
Part of the 
increase may have been due to concentration 
caused by drainage of swamp areas through- 
cut the country west of the Mississippi. 
The first half of the period now under 


not due to concentration 


water or dried feeding-grounds. 


report was mild and very pleasant but a 
good part of the latter half was cloudy, with 
some rain or snow. Consequently, several of 
my friends report a dearth of birds during 
this cloudy time. Yet there are clear indica- 
tions of a slow infiltration of migrants from 
the south, and movement of winter visitors 


from place to place. Bohemian Waxwings 
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have been extraordinarily numerous at 
Montrose, where they stayed at least as late 
as March 15, according to Mr. McCrimmon’s 
notes; they left Fruita about three days 
earlier, Mrs. Benson reports; while Miss 
Keen saw a flock at her home south of 
Colorado Springs on March g. As late as 
April 11, J. B. Rishel and I saw the species 
in Washington Park, Denver, a date very 
much beyond their usual time of departure 
from the lower altitudes of the state. 

Practically everyone reports large numbers 
of Robins; there was a very large wave in or 
over Denver on February 28, and one earlier 
than this at Montrose. Robins did not reach 
Montrose in 1925 until late in March, but 
were there in force this year during the last 
of January. Mourning Doves came to Mon- 
trose about March 7, and were exceedingly 
numerous at Colorado Springs, Miss Keen 
tells me, the third week of March. This 
species has been more or less in evidence 
about Denver all winter, but did not pene- 
trate into our parks until last week (April 
9), while it became more or less common at 
Fort Morgan, according to Edward Hell- 
stern’s notes, about March 7; a number of 
localities seem not to have been as yet visited 
by the Doves, if I judge my correspondents’ 
reports aright. 

Bluebirds have not been common anywhere 
because, possibly, the mild weather permitted 
them to remain more or less constantly in the 
lower hills, where the absence of much snow 
gave access to feed. Mrs. Jesse Stephenson, 
of Monte Vista, is my only correspondent 
who reports this species in a large flock, which 
arrived at her home-grounds in a mild bliz- 
zard and remained overnight. This species 
(the Mountain Bluebird) had its peak of 
abundance in Denver during the first week of 
April, and even then was not numerous. 
Townsend’s Solitaires have been reported 
from all over the state during the past two 
months, and were seen in Denver as late as 
April 11. 

Juncos seemed to leave Montrose about 
the end of March, both the Pink-sided and 
Shufeldt’s having been noted then by Mr. 
McCrimmon. I saw the Montana, the Gray- 
headed and the Slate-colored Juncos today, 
and on April 7 Miss Keen saw the last- 
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named species at Colorado Springs. Juncos 
of some variety were lingering at Mrs. 
Weldon’s ranch at Loveland on April 10, 
yet up to that date none had been seen at 
Fort Morgan by Mr. Hellstern, a puzzling 
difference. Crowned Sparrows were not 
common at Montrose at any time, staying, 
Mr. McCrimmon thought, higher up in the 
hills because of local mild weather, yet both 
Gambel’s and the White-crowned Sparrows 
have been much in evidence at Fruita on 
Mrs. Benson’s home, and I saw Gambel’s 
here at Denver on March 21, a date rather 
early for this Sparrow to arrive here. With 
this flock of Gambel’s Sparrows were some 
Tree Sparrows, making this the first time I 
have ever seen these two species together. 
Miss Keen says that she has not seen the 
Tree Sparrow about her place since Feb- 
ruary 10, a date very early for the species to 
leave that locality, the same being true if 
the species left the vicinity of Loveland on 
March 15, at which time it was there last 
seen by Mrs. Weldon. 

There have been no unusual number of 
Hawks reported since February 15, except 
that I noted a Prairie Falcon east of the city 
on February 28, a bit earlier than the 
ordinary time of return. Sparrow Hawks 
did not penetrate well into our parks until 
quite late (April 4). Meadowlarks have 
been very numerous in many areas, beginning 
their spring songs early, but they came close 
to my home a little later than usual, not 
before April 9. 

Wilson’s Snipes are still reported from 
various localities, Miss Keen having seen 
the species at her home, Mrs. Weldon report- 
ing it near Loveland, and many having been 
seen about the various lakes and swamps east 
of Denver. 

The first House Finches hatched in 
Denver came out on March 31, during a 
snowstorm. This species was busy nesting 
at Fruita in late March, as also was Say’s 
Phoebe. The only report I have of the Robin 
actually nesting up to date comes from Mrs. 
Benson, of Fruita. Still, the Robins have 
been very active hereabouts looking for 
good nesting-sites, notwithstanding — the 
inclement weather. 

Almost all my friends report an unusual 
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number of Song Sparrows, the species being 


especially common about Fruita. Very 
much to my surprise, Lark Sparrows were 
seen by Mr. McCrimmon at Montrose on 
March 17. No other reports relating to the 
arrival of this bird this spring have as yet 
reached me. 

We have had no Siskins or Goldfinches 
about Denver during the past eight weeks, 
yet the former has been noted around Mon- 
trose all winter. Siskins were at Loveland 
late in March and Goldfinches on April 3 
and 7. Mrs. Weldon tells me that there were 
a large number of Evening Grosbeaks in 
Fort Collins about April 3. 

I have but a single report relating to the 
Plumbeous Bush-tit, Miss Keen telling me 
of the arrival of the species at her home on 
April 8. The species never, in my experience, 
is seen as far north as Denver. Say’s Phoebe 
arrived at Colorado Springs about March 11, 
yet I have, up to date, seen none here. Miss 
Keen is the only one of my correspondents 
who has observed the Chestnut-backed Blue- 
bird during the two months, flocks of these 
birds occurring daily about her home until 
\pril o. 
billed Curlews about her home since April 7, 
and the Yellow-headed Blackbird has been 
there in force for a couple of weeks, though 


Mrs. Benson has had a few Long- 


I have seen none here nor has Mr. Hellstern 
reported them as at Fort Morgan.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


Recion.—The 
winter of 1925~—26 will go down in the records 


PORTLAND (OREGON) 
us one of the mildest and most open ever 
known in the Portland area. It was marked 
hy a total absence of snow and a few very 
light frosts which were not severe enough to 
kill such plants as petunias and snapdragons, 
to the ground. 

lhe spring has to date been warmer than 
‘sual and with far less rainfall. Vegetation 

fully a month ahead of the average year. 

This mild weather, which 
throughout the Northwest, has had a marked 
effect on 


prevailed 


Great 
locks of Geese have wintered around Arling- 
ton on the Columbia, and the Klamath 
country has had thousands of Snow Geese, 
White-fronted Geese, Cackling Geese, and 


winter-bird population. 
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others, all winter where usually there have 
been none. Northern birds, such as Northern 
Shrikes, Snow Buntings, and others, have 
not been as abundant as usual in eastern 
Oregon. Robins wintered in greater numbers 
than common, and by February 22 great 
flocks of them were conspicuously present 
everywhere. 

On March 6, the first migrating Wood 
Ducks, Tree Swallows, and Northern Violet- 
Green Swallows were noted on the Columbia 
River bottoms, although it was not until 
March 21 that the latter put in their ap- 
pearance about the nest-boxes regularly 
occupied by them at my home. All birds 
present were in song, and therefore con- 
spicuous, by March 1, this year. 

During February and March I visited the 
Oregon Coast in Coos, Lincoln, Tillamook, 
and Clatsop counties, and was greatly im- 
pressed by the small number cf Scoters and 
other similar northern visitors as compared 
with the usual season. Coupled with this 
scarcity here, I have heard many reports of 
an unusual number of such birds wintering 
on the coast of British Columbia and south- 
eastern Alaska. It seems evident that such 
birds have remained north of their regular 
wintering-grounds because of the mild winter. 

By March 14, Rufous Hummers were 
common along the coast, but they did not 
appear at my home until March 18. On the 
same day the first Brooks’ Savannah Spar- 
row appeared in the yard and by April 1, 
they were common. 

A pair of Western Bluebirds which had 
been around one of my bird-houses for a 
month, started nest-building in earnest on 
March 21 and worked at it steadily most of 
the morning. In this case the female did 
most of the work, although the male made 
the greatest fuss about it. 

There seemed to be a sudden influx of 
Green-backed Goldfinches about March 21, 
and since that date they have been one of 
of the most conspicuous birds about my home. 
Song Sparrows, Nuttall’s Sparrows, Golden- 
crowned Sparrows, Western Meadowlarks, 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, Northwestern and 
Western Robins, and Western Bluebirds 
seem to be present in about usual numbers. 

To me the most interesting ornithological 
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event of the year occurred on March 25, 
when 4 Crossbills appeared at the bird- 
bath in my yard. I happened to be standing 
in the yard, less than 20 feet away, when I 
heard the familiar Crossbill call; an instant 
later the 4 birds dropped to the bird-bath. 
They remained about all day and on the 
26th 
which remained about until I left home on 


their numbers increased to 10 birds 
the 29th. This is the first time this species 


has been noted by me in Portland since 
December, 1922. 

Audubon’s Warblers have been more or 
less common all winter and during March 
and April to date have been very much in 
evidence. On March 29, 2 Myrtle Warblers 
were in my yard in company with numerous 
\udubon’s. The first Mourning Dove for 
1926 was noted near The Dalles on March 
29, and the next day the Turkey Buzzard 
and Say’s Phoebe were added to my season’s 
list near the same place. On April 2, several 
flocks of Evening Grosbeaks were seen in 
Portland, and four birds lit in a fir tree near 
home for an instant. 

While most other species appeared earlier 
than average dates, it was not until April 5, 
or two days late, that Western Chipping 
Sparrows and Oregon Vesper Sparrows came 
to my bird-bath. 

The Bluebirds that 
March 21 evidently had a full clutch of 
eggs by April 5. The female was incubating 
by this date and the male making a great 
in the 


started to build on 


fuss over feeding her. On April 11, 
Rogue River Valley, I saw my first Black- 
throated Gray Warbler, and also found two 
nearly completed nests of the California 
House Finch. On the 12th, near Brownsboro, 
I saw a pair of Killdeer with four downy 
young. Canada Geese are reported in 
Klamath as 
weeks to a month old. 


Portland, Ore. 


nestlings from three 


IrA N. GABRIELSON, 


having 


SAN ReGion.—Six weeks of 
almost continuous warm 
difficult to realize that 
still awaiting the signal to depart to their 


Though an 


FRANCISCO 
weather made it 
winter birds were 
northern homes. occasional 
summer visitant broke the record, most of 
them came in about the usual time, seemingly 
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obeying physiologic rather than climatic 
urge. The six weeks’ drought was broken on 
Easter Sunday, and heavy rains continued 
through the week which followed. At the 
date of writing, a well-watered earth, warm 
sunshine, blossoming flowers, and singing 
birds leave nothing to be desired. 

The history of the birds during the period 
has been gleaned from the journals kept by 
Dr. Grinnell, Dr. Bryant, Miss Wythe, and 
the writer, and also from the records of the 
March and April field-trips of the San 
Francisco Audubon Association. 

Western been 
abundant on the bay for many weeks, and 
on Lake Merced (April 11) they were aug- 
mented by both Eared and _ Pied-billed 
Grebes. Migrating flocks of Gulls have 
formed their ranks over East Bay cities, as 
observed on March 26, 28, and April 10, all 
dates falling either before or after the heavy 
Glaucous-winged Gulls are notice 


Grebes have noticeably 


storms. 
ably less numerous than earlier, but Bona- 
parte’s Gulls are still very abundant and in 


striking summer plumage.  Short-billed 
Gulls were observed by Dr. Bryant at Bakers 
Beach on April 3. Loons have been fre 
quently seen on the bay and on Lake 
Merced, both Common and Pacific Loons 
in adult and immature plumage having been 
repeatedly noted. Ducks 
from Lake Merritt since the closing of the 
hunting season but still frequent lakes and 
bay, the principal being Surf 
Scoters and Lesser Scaup on the bay and 
Pintails, Ruddies, Lesser Scaup, and Cin 
namon Teal on fresh Lake 
Merced, on April 11, American Mergansers 
were numerous, females being in the major- 
ity. On the Chain of Lakes in Golden Gate 
Park, on April 10, Miss Wythe found two 
broods of young Mallards. At Baumberg, 
on April 2, Killdeer, Yellow-legs, Western 
and Red-backed Sandpipers (many of the 
latter in full plumage) were abundant, and 
Long-billed Dowitchers, a few Avocets, a 
Black-necked Stilt, and several Great Blue 
Herons were seen. On April 11, an Anthony 
Green Heron was added to the Baumberg 
list by Mrs. Kelly and a Bittern by Mrs. 
Mead. 

In Strawberry Canyen, on February 27, 


have scattered 


varieties 


waters. On 
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Dr. Grinnell found a flock of 15 to 20 Band- 
tailed Pigeons. Quail have but recently 
settled down to nesting allotments; one large 
flock under daily remained 
intact until April 13 when a single pair re- 
territory. 


observation 
mained in possession of the 
Willow Woodpeckers were conspicuous on 
the lower campus and in the canyon above 
during March, Flickers reduced but 
recently to the summer quota were found 
nest on April 7. Anna’s 
are few in comparison to 
their Allen’s Hummers’ 
nests have been frequently reported; one 
found by Dr. Bryant on March 26 contained 
two young in pin-feathers. Rufous Hummers 
are still lingering among the flowers before 
settling down in northern breeding grounds. 
several hill 


and 


hewing out a 
Hummingbirds 


smaller cousins. 


Say’s Phoebes were seen in 
sections in late February, and Black Pheebes 
are scatteringly resident. The only summer 
Flycatcher to arrive to date is the Western, 
which appeared on March 19. Horned 
Larks were reported from Baumberg and 
Lake Merced, the with 
young able to fly on April 11. 

Coast Jays extended their range into oak 
belts during March, possibly attracted by 
the oak-worms which were being eaten with 


also from latter 


such relish by their cousins, the California 
Jays. Bicolored Red-winged Blackbirds 
have scattered into suitable nesting-areas, 
and Meadowlarks, full of song, are building; 
one nest found at Baumberg on April 11 
eggs. Bullock’s 
Oricles were seen near Mt. Eden on April 2 
ind at Milpitas on April 3. 

The full-throated song of the Purple Finch 
lias been heard throughout the period where- 
trees or ornamental Prunus has 


already contained two 


ever fruit 
wen in bloom, and in many places the 
l.innets and Goldfinches have tuned their 
sser pipes. Pine Siskins have been con- 
picuous, as usual, at this season, collecting 
huge flocks in the tops of eucalyptus or 
niferous trees. English Sparrows might 
en deserve mention, since this is the only 
ison when one could say a good word for 
em, as they really do feed obnoxious worms 
the young in the nest. Bryant’s Marsh 
Sparrows were abundant at Baumberg on 


\pril 2, and Dr. Grinnell reports both Lark 
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and Chipping Sparrows in the Berkeley 
Hills on March 27. In certain centers of 
abundant food-supply, great flocks of Inter- 
mediate Sparrows have been in full song, 
especially since the middle of March. The 
wave has moved on, probably, as none have 
been seen since April 12. Nuttall’s Sparrows 
are singing at all hours of the day and night, 
and some have been seen carrying food to the 
nest. Golden-crowned Sparrows are coming 
out in Easter headgear and quietly slipping 
away. Point Pifios Juncos, resident in the 
region, have been in song since early March, 
and on March 27 two nests were found. 
Rufous-crowned Sparrows have been heard 
but once in the course of many rambles in 
favorable territory. Song Sparrows live up 
to their names at all seasons, but are now in 
their best form—never too busy to sing. 
Fox Sparrows were more abundant during 
March than previously, but have not been 
seen since April 11. Spotted and Brown 
Towhees are as abundant as usual and busy 
The latter are still 
true suburbanites, scorning the peninsular 


with domestic affairs. 


city. 

Cliff Swallows and Barn 
abundant at Baumberg on April 2, and one 
colony of Cliff Swallows already 
plastering their nests under the eaves of an 
Cedar Waxwings have been 


Swallows were 


were 


old barn. 


abundant in many localities since the middle 
of February and are still lingering in the 
vicinity of pepper trees. California Shrikes 
are scattered at intervals through the bay 
region, but are more frequently seen in the 


southern counties. 

The Warbling Vireo arrived for the summer 
on March 19; the Cassin’s has not yet been 
reported; and the Hutton’s, though a per- 
manent resident, has been unusually scarce. 
The trill of the Lutescent Warbler was first 
heard on February 25, and is quite abundant 
in most oak regions. The Yellow Warbler 
was first observed on April 10, but is still 
rare. Myrtle and Audubon’s Warblers are 
among the last of the winter birds to depart 
and are busy singing and feeding on oak- 
worms. Townsend’s Warblers last 
seen on April 7. Tolmie’s Warblers came in 
about April 3, but a certain familiar niche 
filled until the 14th. Western 


were 


was not 
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Yellow-throats were found near the lakes on 
March 26 and April 11. Golden Pileolated 
Warblers were first heard on March 20 and 
On April 2, at 
Baumberg, Pipits were everywhere under 
foot. 

The most unusual record for the season is 
that of a Western Mockingbird found by 
Miss Wythe at Lake Merritt on March 12. 
Thrashers and Vigors’ Wrens are in fine voice, 
and Parkman’s Wrens are here but not yet 
generally distributed, the first one being seen 
March 12. The Plain Titmouse is one of our 


are now fairly abundant. 


early nesters; one pair is now feeding a 
brood of seven which are over ten days old. 
A pair of Chickadees was found building a 
nest in Golden Gate Park on March 26, and 
many Bush-tits’ nests have been reported; 
Wren- 
tits are singing less continuously than they 


some already contain lusty young. 


did a few weeks ago, but no definite reports 
of nests have been received. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were last seen on March 109, and 
the bulk of Ruby-crowned Kinglets seem to 
have disappeared about March 26, but Miss 
Wythe saw two in Golden Gate Park on 
April 10. Western Gnatcatchers have been 
occasionally reported in years past in the 
Berkeley Hills and this year Dr. Grinnell 
found one on March 27. Hermit Thrushes 
were last seen on April 10 and toward the 
end of their stay were often heard singing 
but not often in full voice. Pairs of Western 
Robins are conspicuous in many localities, 


appearing each year in some new niche. 
We are glad to welcome the Western Blue- 


bird as a breeding species on the west side 
of our Berkeley Hills and to find that it is 
abundant.—AmeELIA S. 


becoming more 


ALLI N, Berkele y; Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—Our last report 
closed with the beginning of a storm which 
held sway for five days and distributed 
much-needed rain in varying amounts over 
the southern part of the state. Los Angeles 
1.82 inches, which brought the 
From 


registered 
total for the month to 2.70 inches. 
the close of that storm period (February 15, 
to April 1), temperatures were above normal 
from 1° to 16° on all but four dates. Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22 and March 19 and 31 are 
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recorded as normal average. The minus 
sign occurs but once during February and 
March, February 12 being recorded as —1 
in the departure-from-normal column in the 
summary furnished me by the Weather 
Bureau. Total precipitation for March was 
.22 inches. 

The aspect of the country immediately 
began to change from dry brown to luxuriant 
green. The continued warmth and un- 
broken sunshine have forced a rapid growth 
and early maturing of certain forms of 
ground-cover, such as wild oats and various 
grasses, which will replenish the scanty 
supply of food for seed-eating birds. April 1 
to date, April 14 (the first cloudless day), 
storm after storm has swept the region, the 
rainfall breaking all for April. 
Depleted reservoirs are filled and under 
ground water-levels have risen many feet. 
The luxuriance of the vegetation far sur- 
passes the usual. Certain areas suffered 
devastation and heavy losses, and human 
lives were lost in the floods that poured from 
canyons, following torrential rains in the 
mountains. Thunderstorms, with violent 
rains and hail, swept along the mountains 
yesterday in what appears to be the final 
As many birds are 


records 


passing of the storm. 
nesting, it is feared that loss of bird-life may 
have been great. Some instances have come 
to notice. 

Long-billed Dowitchers appear to have 
wintered in some numbers, having been 
noticed frequently. About 25 were seen at 
Bolsa Chica on February 21. Four Yellow- 
legs and five Long-billed Curlew were among 
many more common species. The Common 
Loon, the Pacific, and the Red-throated were 
seen together in the lagoon. Violet-green 
Swallows, reported from Whittier, Feb- 
ruary 7, were seen at Bolsa Chica and at 
Pasadena, February 21. Cedar Waxwings, 
absent from our area during the winter, 
were found by Mrs. Bates in a park in San 
Bernardino, February 16, and appeared in 
Carmelita Park, Pasadena, about a month 
later (March 14). 

Hudsonian Curlew were, as usual, the 
first shore-birds to arrive from the south. 
Quite a number were found at Sunset Beach 
on February 25. About this time a marked 
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increase in the number of Black-bellied 
Plover was noted. Red-breasted Mergansers, 
looked for in vain in their usual winter 
haunts through the early winter, were now 
seen commonly at Playa del Rey, following 
the storm of February 1. One Cinnamon 
Teal was seen at Bolsa Chica February 21, 
and on the 25th 5 pairs were found in the 
Playa del Rey Marsh. On March 5, at 
Johnson Lake, 8 Cinnamon Teal appeared, 
their stay being brief, and shortly there- 
after a like flock (3 males and 5 females) 
appeared at Westlake Park. Green-winged 
Teal and a Little Green Heron were also 
seen at Johnson Lake on the date named. 
February 25, a great increase in Western 
Grebes was noted. A long raft of them was 
noted, extending from Venice until lost to 
view south of Playa del Rey. This great 
number, spoken of as thousands, has several 
times been reported to me. February 28, 
[ counted several groups of Loons among the 
Grebes, numbering 12, 11, 26, etc. By March 
18 the number of Loons had increased very 
greatly. The scene was extremely lively as 
we arrived. Six fishing boats stood in a line 
off-shore, and it appeared that between them 
and the shore a school of small fish was fur- 
nishing a good morning’s fishing for the birds. 
\ great many Brown Pelicans were among 
the fishing Loons and Grebes, scooping the 
fish from near the surface instead of plunging 
from a height. Gulls also added something 
to the picture, fish and fishermen stirring 
the waters to a turmoil of foaming white. 
March 5, Miss Vignos saw an Allen’s 
Ilummingbird at Altadena, where, she was 
informed, it had been for a week or more. 
March 6, Lutescent Warblers were singing 
the chaparral in Griffith Park in some 
Since that date one or more have 
passed through my garden every few days, 
¢ most recent being noted April 11. 
lebruary 21, a pair of Burrowing Owls 
is seen near Palisades del Rey. Several 
her pairs have since been noted in rather 
losely built sections. A single vacant lot 
sullices for the rearing of a family. They are 
een perching on sign-boards and, in one 
instance, on a chimney-top! 
March 7, standing on Sunset Beach, look- 


imbers. 
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ing up at hundreds of Glaucus-winged Gulls 
that streamed steadily northward above me, 
I noted that the majority of them were 
adult birds. Here and there, wing and wing 
with an immature Glaucus-winged, an 
immature Herring Gull was to be seen. 
The beach below them was wholly devoid of 
life. A dead Fulmar only, with white breast 
turned up to the light, broke the line of 
sandy beach beneath the passing hosts of 
white forms. 

March 9, Pipits were seen in unusual cir- 


cumstances. Approaching the dam at 


Chatsworth Lake, via the road bordering an 
alfalfa field, we stopped to look at a long line 
of birds that were on a wire, most of them 
engaged in preening wet feathers, rather 
expecting Lark Sparrows, or even Savannah 


Sparrows, but expectancy changed to 
wonder at the spectacle of upwards of 150 
Pipits (by count), all sunning themselves 
after a bath. We discovered, however, as, in 
small groups, they dropped into the field, 
speaking in unmistakable Pipit language, 
that the bath had been involuntary. as the 
field was full of water. Dry fields at hand 
were wholly devoid of bird life, where .n 
former years a half-dozen species were 
aiways to be found. On this occaston Rock 
Wrens were numerous and in song. A few 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers were seen and the two 
Pigeon Hawks that have wintered there. 
A few water-birds remained on the lake. One 
Western Grebe, one Horned Grebe, one 
Eared Grebe, and a few Bufflehead Ducks 
were noted. 

March 11, setting out for the Palmdale 
region, via Mint Canyon, we engaged in 
speculation as to the prospects of seeing 
Mountain Bluebirds, which had been absent 
from the nearer regions for some time. 
San Fernando Valley, Newhall, and Saugus 
afforded no glimpse of blue wings, but the 
Soledad and lower Mint Canyon were full 
of them. Mile after mile, on roadside fences, 
in fields and orchards, or on hovering wings, 
over plowed lands, their lovely forms were 
about us. None had reached the summit 
fields, where we saw only Horned Larks. 
But one Say’s Phoebe was seen that day. 
—Frances B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our MIGRATORY WILD FowL AND PRESENT 
ConDITIONS AFFECTING THEIR ABUN- 
DANCE. By Epwarp W. NEeEtson, Chief, 
Bureau Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., March, 1926. 

In a ‘Special Report,’ the Biological Survey 
issues an address delivered by its Chief 
before the Outdoor Recreation Conference, 
held at Washington in January, 1926. 

Following the passage of legislation de- 
signed for the better protection of migratory 
birds, and its effective administration by 
federal and state authorities, wild-fowl 
have, in places, become so abundant that 
conservationists are now less concerned 
about the protection of the birds than they 
are for the preservation of their haunts. 

The will 


grounds for wild-fowl are limited. 


areas which furnish feeding- 
Their ex- 
tent is being rapidly reduced by drainage. 
Obviously, our efforts to protect Ducks and 
futile 


with 


their allies are unless we can also 


provide them proper haunts. Dr. 
Nelson presents a depressing record of the 
destruction of lake after lake, marsh after 
marsh, and the consequent diminution of 
the territory in which alone these birds may 
live. This is a matter of vital importance. 


Feeding grounds once lost are usually lost 


forever. The Game Refuge Bill now before 
Congress would check this often ill-con 
sidered looting of the land. If it fails of 


passage, to what measure may we look for 
help?>—F. M. C. 
BIRDS OF THE AUSTIN REGION. By GEORGE 
FinLay Simmons. Published by Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, 1925. 8vo, xlii+ 
387 pages; numerous text-cuts. 


In effect, this substantial volume is a 
comprehensive manual of the birds of central 
Texas. The physical features, soil-forma 
tion, and weather conditions of the region 
are given due consideration before we reach 
the more strictly ornithological portion of 
this memoir, and this is prefaced by general 
remarks on classification and sources of 
information, migration, and changes in fauna, 

In the biographical portion of the book, 


325 pages are devoted to the treatment of 


Book Mews and fiebiews 
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the nearly 300 species and subspecies in- 
cluded. Small type is employed and there 
is consequently opportunity to present mere 
information than it is usual to find in regional 
works, and distribution, 
habits, flight, voice, breeding, description, 
field-marks, are some of the headings under 


General local 


which species are treated. The results of 
much original included, 
and the book, in addition to containing what 
was heretofore known, therefore be 
referred to for fresh information, particularly 
in regard to the habits of birds. As a local 
textbook, Mr. Simmons’ work should be of 
F. M. C. 


observation are 


may 


especial value. 


BOOK NEWS 
Lack of space compels us to list only by 
titles and place of issue the following publi 
cations, copies of which may usually be 
obtained at cost by application to the ad 
dresses given: 


BULLETIN OF THE NORTHEASTERN Birb- 
BANDING Association. Vol. 1. No. 3. 
July, 1925. 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


BULLETIN OF THE EASTERN BiRD-BANDING 
Association. No. 2. Oct., 1925. J. T. 
Nicuots, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Foop OF AMERICAN PHALAROPES, AVOCETS, 
AND STILTs. By ALEXANDER WETMORE. 
Dept. Bull. No. 1359, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Oct., 1925. 

Tue CarpDINAL. Published by the Audubon 
Society of Sewickley Valley. No. 7. 
Jan., 1926. Sewickley, Pa. 

Foop Hasits oF VirEos. By Epwarp A. 
Cuapin. Dept. Bull. No. 1355, U. 5. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Nov., 1925. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 10 cents per copy. 

Homes For Birps, By E. R. KALMBACH 
and W. L. McArer. Farmers’ Bull. No. 
1456. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. A Re- 
vised Edition, with an estimate of the 
status of the House Wren, which was not a 
moot question when the manuscript for 
the first edition was prepared. (See an 
article on this bird by the junior author in 
this issue of Birp-Lore.) For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents per copy. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avuk.—The April number of The 
tuk opens with M. S. Crosby’s memorial 
sketch, of Bicknell, the 


youngest Orni- 


Eugene Pintard 


founder of the American 
thologists Union (with portrait frontispiece 
of Mr. Bicknell). In the month of April 
following the severe winter of 1874-75, Bick- 
nell found the erratic Red Crossbill breeding 
1882 he 
published a review of the summer birds of 
a part of the Catskill Mountains and a sketch 
of the home-life of the Thrush which bears 


in the lower Hudson Valley. In 


his name; in 1884-85 a study of the singing 
of our birds. In later years his principal 
scientific interest was botany, but he spent a 
not inconsiderable margin of his time 
afield, in a study of the bird-life of Long 
Beach, L. I. Although he, unfortunately, 
did not live to publish the results of this 
study, he gave them freely to younger men 
The 


reviewer is one of several of these who owe 


who have used and will use them. 
inspiration to chance meetings with Mr. 
Bicknell, ‘ornithologizing’ along the shore. 

A paper by W. Craig introduces the sub 
ject of the twilight song of the Wood Pewee, 
of which he is making an especial study, and 
concerning which he seeks data from other 
observers. 

Two papers deal with bird-banding. 
Lincoln outlines its recent progress and the 
lines along which the work may proceed to 
advantage. In ‘returns’ of 
banded birds, it is unfortunate that he does 


distant returns, 


speaking of 
not differentiate between 
which have come to be known as recoveries, 
ind local returns (distant only in time) which 
might be called It is generally 
recognized by bird-banders that these two 


ire really a different kind of data, and 
| 


retakes. 


iereas of necessity they cannot be kept 
parate in the filing of records, it is ad- 
intageous to keep them separate in the 
mpilation and discussion of same. Stoner 
some detail results of three- 
ears’ banding colonies of the Bank Swallow 
lowa. 


cusses in 


the nesting of 
Warbler, 


studies of 


Yellow 


In detailed 


Northern Parula, and 


Book News and Reviews 
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Ovenbird (with photograph of Parula and 
Yellow Warbler Mousley finds a 
great contrast between the last two species 
as to frequency of feeding the young and of 
singing when young were in the nest. The 
average feeding-rate for a Yellow Warbler 
brood minutes, for an Ovenbird 
brood 38.4 minutes, a surprising disparity, 
even if we consider that the Warbler had 
5 young, the Ovenbird but 2. The Yellow 
Warbler meanwhile sang with about fourteen 
times the frequency of the Ovenbird. The 


nests), 


was 4.5 


author correlates the low song-rate for the 
Ovenbird during the period of caring for 
the young with the well-known recrudescence 
of song in that species after nesting. 

Other articles are by Baerg, “Trying to 
Tame a Great Horned Owl,’ a docile in- 
dividual which learned to know its keeper 
(full-page portrait photograph of the Owl); 
by G. M. Allen, an account of the first 
volume of Schiéler’s ‘Birds of Denmark’; by 
Sushkin, naming a new form from Yunnan, 
China: and one faunal paper of importance 
begun in this issue, Conover’s ‘Game Birds 
of the Hooper Bay Region, Alaska’ (illustra- 
tions of nest of the Emperor Goose with 
Downies, skins of downy Black Turnstone 
and Emperor Goose). This first part of the 
last-mentioned paper the Ducks, 
Geese, and Whistling Swan. 

As usual, ‘General Notes’ contain a wealth 
of items of faunal interest, and in this case 


covers 


a new generic name for an African Francolin 
(Partridge—Chapin) and description of a 
new race of Rufous-crowned Sparrows from 
north-central Lower California (J. Grinnell). 
Among other interesting instances recorded 
we find Sapsuckers feeding sap to their young 
(W. Weydemeyer), Long-eared Owl captur- 
ing Ruffed Grouse (Sutton), Crow alighting 
on water (R. M. Chase). Farley and Stone 
speak of the Blue Jay as a town bird re- 
spectively for eastern Massachusetts and the 
Philadelphia Region (see also Birp-Lore, 
October, 1925, p. 351). W. B. Savary 
chronicles the substitution of three Song 
Sparrow eggs for three of a set of four Blue- 
bird eggs, and the young Sparrows and 
Bluebird hatched out together and all left 
the nest-box successfully.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


BIRD-LOVERS will soon be offered an op- 
portunity to repay, at least in part, a debt 
which they contracted when first they 
began to study birds, and the amount of 
which has been increasing as their knowledge 
of ornithology has grown. For over fifty 
years, Robert Ridgway has devoted himself 
to the advancement of their interests. Now 
it will become their privilege to do something 
in his interests and, incidentally, they will 
be building for the birds as well. 

It was in 1867 that Robert Ridgway en- 
tered the service of the United States 
Government as the naturalist of Clarence 
King’s Survey of the goth Parallel. This 
coming summer, we understand that he is 
to be retired from the office of Curator of 
Birds in the United States National Museum, 
which he has held since 1880. During the 
intervening fifty-nine years he has devoted 
himself to the service of science with a 
singleness of purpose which has made him 
rich in the esteem of his colleagues, and in 
the estimate of his followers for all time. His 
published works doubtless exceed in volume 
those of any other ornithologist, and, from 
the report on his first expedition, to the 
monumental ‘Birds of North and Middle 
America,’ they achieved and have maintained 
an excellence which soon placed their author 
foremost among systematic ornithologists. 

The eight volumes of the work last 
mentioned contain no less than 6,624 pages, 
and reveal, in its full development, Ridgway’s 
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thoroughness and genius for discerning and 
formulating the details of classification. 
While this great monograph will never have 
the circulation of a popular textbook, and 
is too technical for general use, with others 
of Ridgway’s works it is a source-book to 
which other writers go for information they 
know is authoritative, and which has thus 
found its way into those smaller manuals 
used by thousands of bird-lovers throughout 
the country. Amateurs, as well as profes 
sionals, are thus in debt to Ridgway who 
so long has been a fountain-head of facts. 

How, now, may we hope to discharge this 
obligation? It happens that duty and op- 
portunity were never better met than they 
are at the present moment. Rich as he is in 
the esteem of his friends, Ridgway has been 
too devoted to his studies to amass a store 
of worldly goods. What remained from the 
meager government salary has been largely 
devoted to the care of his home at Olney, 
Ill., and to the development of the nearby 
‘Bird Haven” as a sanctuary for birds, 
plants, and trees. Following retirement from 
office, the funds used for this purpose will no 
longer be available. This gives us our op- 
portunity! Let us see to it that Mr. Ridg- 
way’s sacrifices in creating and maintaining 
this sanctuary have not been in vain. Let 
us assure him that not only during his life- 
time but for all time thereafter ‘Bird Haven’ 
will be, in truth, a haven for birds, and thus 
erect for him a memorial which will express 
his love for birds and our love for him. 

Plans are now being made whereby this 
project may take practical form through the 
efforts of the ornithologists of America, 
represented by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, the Wilson and the Cooper Orni- 
thological Clubs. We understand that Mr. 
Ridgway will present the property to an 
organization which will agree to maintain 
it, and it is proposed that he, himself, shall 
act as its first warden. We, therefore, have 
only to raise an endowment fund. Mean- 
while, those who wish to enroll as workers in 
this campaign should communicate with 
Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, 2805 Eighteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The attractions of this place of eighteen acres were described by Mr. Ridgway in Birp-Lore, Vol. 


XVI, 1914, pp. 409-420. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIRDS AS PETS 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


The natural interest in birds with which all children are endowed expresses 
itself in many ways. To some the bright feathers are most appealing, to others 
the cheerful songs. Some enjoy most their companionship in the woods and 

Re ee fields; others are not satisfied until by sling- 
a shot or gun or trap the birds have been re- 
duced to actual possession. Kindlier chil- 
dren, whose primitive instincts to kill have 
been supplanted by more humane thoughts, 
still find enjoyment in actual possession, 
expressing itself in the care for crippled birds 
or young which seem to have lost their 
parents. Nor are we adults so different 
from children in our bird interests, except 
as our experience and education permits 
us to express ourselves in somewhat 
broader fields. Some of us are quite satis- 
fied to spend the time at our disposal in 
walks afield, identifying and studying and 
photographing the birds in their natural 
habitats. Others of us, either in the name 
of science or in the name of sport, still en- 
joy reducing the birds to actual possession 
LEAVE IT ALONE where they can be handled and the de- 
lhe mother Water-Thrush is feeding her other 4 “ ‘i 
vung but will come beck and care for this one tails of their plumage or structure studied 
at leisure. Still others of us enjoy the 
close companionship of birds that is afforded by keeping them as pets, depen- 
dent upon us for food and for shelter. 

At times these different interests have seemed quite intolerant of one 
inother. The ardent field naturalist has had no use for the ‘closet ornithologist’ 
or laboratory scientist, and neither of them has placed any value on the 
‘servations of the aviculturist until traffic in native cage-birds has been 


entirely suppressed. 
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As time goes on, however, we are becoming more tolerant of each other's 
interests and coming to a realization that the observations of all groups are 
necessary to an intelligent and rational understanding of bird-life. The field 
ornithologist, the laboratory scientist, the sportsman, and the aviculturist 
must meet on a common ground, or, better still, meet in the same individual, 
and give him breadth of interest and intelligence of understanding in all 
matters pertaining to bird-life. 

It is not intended that this article should be a treatise on aviculture, but 
rather a few suggestions as to how more pleasure can be had from captive 
birds, or mistakes avoided which might otherwise destroy one’s faith in this 
type of bird-study. So many kindly individuals attempt the impossible in 
trying to act as foster parents for certain types of young birds that it is little 
wonder that they lose interest in all birds as pets. 

Mr. John M. Phillips, former Conservation Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
tells the story of how his family attempted to care for a family of House Wrens 
whose parents had been killed by a neighbor’s cat. Wrens are entirely insect- 
ivorous, and Mr. Phillips, knowing this, got up at daybreak and began gathering 
caterpillars and spiders and beetles to fill their gaping mouths. By working 
hard until breakfast-time he managed to keep them quiet, but long before 
breakfast was over they were again clamoring for food. The combined efforts 
of the entire family, including the maid and the butler, were insufficient to 
supply the insects that the young birds demanded, so that when business 
engagements required Mr. Phillips at his office, he detailed two men from the 
factory to go to the woods with axes and split open dead logs for ant-eggs and 
grubs, but all to no avail. The young birds grew hungrier and hungrier, and, 
finally in spite of the combined efforts of six persons, died of starvation. Here 
was a lesson in the amount of food required by young birds and the futility of 
trying to raise insectivorous birds on a natural diet. Had Mr. Phillips had an 
unlimited supply of meal-worms or “ant eggs,’’ and been able to devote his 
entire time from daylight until dark to merely feeding the family of young birds, 
he would probably have succeeded in raising them. Or had he been familiar 
with the avicultural methods so well developed in England, he might have 
been able to raise them on artificial egg-foods. But being a great-hearted 
American in a country that has given scant attention to the rearing of birds 
in captivity, he worked nobly but in vain and was rewarded with the keen 
disappointment that has met hundreds of others under similar circumstances. 

The rearing of insectivorous birds is always difficult, and even the keeping 
in captivity of mature birds of many species impossible except by aviculturists 
of considerable experience. They are, therefore, unsatisfactory as pets, except 
for those persons who glory in the accomplishment of difficult tasks. Unless 
one wishes to go deeply into the science of aviculture, he would do better to 
confine his attention to seed-eating species like the Canary and its relatives, 
to omnivorous species like the Crow, to carnivorous birds like Hawks and Owls, 
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or to game-birds and water-fowl. A good introduction to the whole subject of 
the care of birds in captivity will be found in a book by Lee S. Crandall, Curator 
of Birds at the New York Zodélogical Park, entitled ‘Pets and How to Care 
for Them.’ 

“But what am I to do when I find a young bird that has lost its mother?” 
you naturally ask. “What should Mr. Phillips have done?” Fortunately, it 
is not often that both parents are killed and a young bird left entirely an 


FEEDING JIMMIE 


Young Crows make ideal pets, but are inclined to be mischievous when they get older 


orphan. If only one parent is killed, the survivor will ordinarily do double 
duty until the young are reared. Indeed, there is a published record of a House 
Wren, whose mate had been killed, feeding its young 1,217 times in the 15 
liours and 45 minutes of daylight. Most ‘orphan birds’ that are brought home 
cause they have lost their parents are really not orphans at all but members 
vl families that have become somewhat scattered upon leaving the nest and the 
}trents are busily feeding the other members of the family. The distressing 
cries which may have attracted one’s attention are, in reality, given reflexly 
by the young bird so that the parent birds can more easily find it when its 
‘urn comes to be fed. The best thing to do in such a case, therefore, is to put 
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the young bird on a branch out of harm’s way and let it continue to call for its 
mother. If it is growing dark and you are fearful that a cat may find it before 
its mother does, it may be better to take it home for the night, but it should be 
returned to its perch very early the next morning, in time for an early breakfast. 
If one has time to wait, he will be rewarded by a sight of the family reunion and, 
perhaps, with the experience of finding a bird apparently devoid of the fear of 
man. He may even be able to hold the young bird in his hand and have the 
parent bird come and feed it as though he were nowhere around. Particularly 


THE BEST SORT OF PETS 


A fearless Chipping Sparrow feeding its young. No cage is necessary 


is this true with Warblers, Vireos, and many Sparrows, the males of which, 
though timid at other times, seem to lose entirely their fear of man when the 


young first leave the nest and demand constant feeding. Such a wild free bird 


makes the ideal pet while the experience lasts, and, of course, no idea of caging 
it should be entertained. Rather, every effort should be made to bring other 
people and particularly children to it that they may share your experience. 
But to return to captive birds, the pages of Brrp-Lore are replete with 
stories of Crows and Robins that have been successfully reared in captivity, 
and one reading them is certainly impressed with the fact that their foster- 
parents not only got great pleasure from their companionship but also that 
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they were enabled to make observations on those species that should be very 
enlightening to students that know the bird only in the field. Similarly, 
Magpies and Blue Jays make interesting pets, and Starlings, Blackbirds, 
various Sparrows, Waxwings, Catbirds, Thrashers, Bluebirds, and Thrushes 
are nearly as easily reared as are young Robins on a mixed diet of meal-worms, 
yolk of hard-boiled egg (finely grated), bread and milk, and berries in season. 
Canker-worms, while they last, and maggots that have been reared on clean 
liver, or that have been allowed to scour in bran, or that have pupated, make 
an ideal addition to the menu. Earthworms are perfectly acceptable to the 
larger species. 

It is contrary to our present laws to retain most of these birds in captivity 
without a permit, except the Crows, Magpies, Jays, and Starlings, but any and 
all of them can be given their liberty when able to shift for themselves and 
many will cherish your companionship for some time, coming back to be fed 
or to roost in the cage. Some species will gradually revert to the wild and will 
migrate with their kind, but others, like the Crows and Magpies, become 
entirely domesticated, shunning their wild brothers and enjoying human 
companionship like a dog or a cat. Such birds make the best pets, although 
when given their liberty they often become quite mischievous. 

Some of the most ideal bird pets are numbered among the game-birds and 
the water-fowl, and the bird-lover who has a small stream that can be dammed 
to form a water-fowl pond, or part of an acre that can be fenced for rearing 


MUCH CAN BE LEARNED FROM CAPTIVE WATER-FOWL. THESE ARE 
CANVASBACKS, SCAUPS, AND MALLARDS 
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This is a Golden Pheasant 


Pheasants or Grouse or Quail, has an unlimited store of pleasure ahead of him. 
A book by H. K. Job, entitled “The Propagation of Wild Birds,’ will give him 
the necessary information to start his game-farm, and with a little experience 
he will soon have a host of pets that will be profitable as well as companionable 
to him. 

For a number of years now it has been my good fortune to have a small 
pond on my grounds which I keep stocked with as great a variety of native 
water-fowl as it is possible to obtain, and I have learned more about Ducks in 
these few years of intimacy with them and have taken more real pleasure in 
them than in all the years of Duck-hunting and Duck-watching preceding its 
acquisition. The pond is enclosed by a low fence to keep out dogs and to keep 
the Ducks from wandering. The birds I cannot replace are always pinioned, 
the others clipped so that after molting they can once more fly. After a few 
days on the pond they all lose their fear and some soon learn to eat from one’s 
hand. So far as I can tell, they behave in a perfectly normal manner, feeding 
and fighting and courting in the way characteristic of each species. On this 
little pond, by mere casual observation I have been able to watch at close range 
the courtship performances of at least fifteen species of our native Ducks, and 
have acquired a volume of notes on their calls and their plumage changes that 
would have taken years of close application in the field and the collection of 
innumerable specimens. One never tires of watching them, and friends and 
neighbors, not particularly interested in birds, passing the pond, delay their 
journeys, fascinated by them. The Pintails and Widgeon standing on their 
heads in shallow water to nose out a bit of grain from between the pebbles on 
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the bottom, the Canvasbacks and Scaups diving in the deeper parts of the 
pond, their great feet churning the water into a vortex behind them and their 
bodies encased in a silver plating of air-bubbles, cause no end of amusement. 
And when the nesting season arrives, there is the joy of discovering the nests 
of the Wood Ducks, and the Pintails and the Mallards. Wild trapped birds 
seldom nest, but those which have been hatched and raised in captivity 
regularly do so, and the most pleasure of all is raising the young. This is 
ordinarily done in a separate enclosure with domestic hens as foster mothers, 
for the old Ducks are often quite cannibalistic to each others’ young. One 
summer a whole brood of young Teal, which hatched near the pond, were 
gobbled up by the Wood Ducks as soon as they got on the water. 

One who is fond of brightly colored pets can do no better than to enclose 
part of his grounds and keep some of the hardier Pheasants, like the Golden, 
the Silver, the Lady Amherst, or the Reeves, not to mention the Ring-necked 
which has become acclimatized and fertile in most of the northern states. 
An enclosure 15 feet square will make several birds happy, but care must be 


LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES AND A YOUNG DUCK HAWK MODEL 
Some Hawks can be trained but most of them make rather sullen pets 
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exercised not to crowd different males together during the breeding season, 
for if any females are present they will invariably kill each other. There is a 
great deal of individuality among Pheasants, and some become very tame and 
companionable, while others of the same species remain wild and intractable. 
One who develops an in- 
terest in raising Pheasants 
not only creates a very 
pleasant resource to him- 
self but also may establish 
quite a lucrative business. 

And then there are the 
Grouse and the Quail, and 
particularly the California 
Quail with its curious 
plume and its soft shades 
of gray and brown. When 
raised by hand and prop- 
erly tamed, it makes a 
most lovable pet. 

Hawks and Owls are 
rather easily kept in cap- 
tivity, but the majority of 
species do not make good 
pets, even if taken when 
very young and raised by 
hand. They learn to rec- 
ognize their keepers, and 


if kept in large cages will OWLS MAKE INTERESTING BUT UNRESPONSIVE PETS 
learn to come when called, This young Florida Burrowing Owl amused us for over a year 
until he took ‘French leave’ 
but they are usually rather 
sullen. It is possible to train Duck Hawks and Goshawks and, possibly, others 
to hunt, but these birds are usually kept tethered and hooded when not in use 
and, fascinating as the sport of falconry may be, the Hawks do not seem like 
pets. I have raised Sparrow Hawks, Duck Hawks, Sharp-shinned Hawks, 
Cooper’s Hawks, Marsh Hawks, and Red-shouldered Hawks, and, without ex- 
ception, when they were mature and given their liberty they left without as 
much as a ‘thank-you,’ nor have I ever seen one of them since to recognize it. 
Nor are the Owls much better, though they are somewhat more amusing. One 
little Florida Burrowing Owl that we raised from babyhood was a great pet of 
the family for over a year, and was perfectly hardy in an outdoor cage, even 
in severe winter weather. He had many cute ways that endeared him to every- 
one, but one spring night he dug out of his cage and never came back. 
Neither Hawks nor Owls should be given too much plain meat without any 
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waste material, like fur, bones, or feathers. They should not be fed more than 
they will clean up once a day, and food should not be left standing before them, 
except in the case of those Owls that will feed only at night. Mice, Sparrows, 
or heads of poultry should constitute the main food, with scraps of beef or 
hamburg steak when the others are not available. 

One of the most interesting bird pets we have ever had was a young Black 
Tern which was brought to us when scarcely more than out of the shell. Its 
main items of diet were mealworms, earthworms, bits of beef, and small min- 
nows. When it was able to fly, we gave it its liberty, and it was quite delightful 
to see it flit from its cage like a large butterfly, glide down to Cayuga Lake a 
mile away, and then, after an hour or so, to watch it come back, gracefully 
circling over the trees and dropping ever so lightly to the roof of its cage on the 
lawn. There it would sun itself for a while, but finally it would jump down 
inside with all the confidence of a person returning to his own fireside. 

Pets are not real pets unless they are happy, and no bird should ever be 
kept in confinement unless his plumage and his appearance and his actions 
bespeak contentment. A contented captive bird behaves in a manner perfectly 
normal to that species, and a host of valuable observations can be made on 
him that will supplement those made in the greatest aviary of all—the big 
outdoors. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE VEERY 


At the close of a May day, in the cool of the evening, a bird-lover, wandering 
slowly along the course of a little silvery brook under the shade of the larger 
trees, will often be able to hear the soft note of the Veery as it utters its strange 
song that many naturalists have put into words, but only the Wilson’s Thrush 
itself can pronounce. As that gentle brownish bird, with his ashy breast 
spattered with brown paint, perched on a small bush, softly calls to his mate 
sitting on her precious four blue eggs, you cannot help but admire him. Some- 
times, indeed, you have to look several times into the bushes before you see 
him, for he sits so quietly and his color blends so well with the surroundings. 
lt is still harder to find his nest and mate, because the dead leaves on the out- 
-ide of the nest look just like many other humps of leaves, and the bird hides the 
llue eggs with her brownish back that is so like the surroundings. At a glance 
it would be thought just a bunch of leaves pushed up by a toadstool as it grew. 
Since the nest is usually placed among ferns or grass, it cannot be seen from 
all angles. 

As one goes farther down the brook, he may pass any number of these quiet, 
beautiful birds, for damp, lonely, shady woods are their favorite resorts. In 
such places, they can easily conceal their nests, and the abundance of insect 
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life insures that their ever-hungry youngsters will be well fed. They are 
solitary birds, and are the extreme opposite of the saucy little English Sparrow, 
but they will sometimes nest in a remote corner of your flower-garden, or in a 
growth of underbrush in the rear of your home if the spot is especially suitable 
to them, but they prefer the lonely woods. 

One day (June 11) I was strolling along a hardly discernible path through 
some damp woods where the Ovenbirds walked sedately past on their search 
for bugs, inchworms, and moths, and where the Towhees scratched in the leaves 
to find some luscious grub, when I first heard that whuee sound that quietly 
announces the presence of a Veery. I could not see him at first, but in looking 
for him I saw a Chewink walk under a bush with a grub in his mouth and 
appear again without it, so I naturally started looking for his nest. After a vain 
five-minute search, I finally looked up at my companion, who had approached, 
and explained the whole case to him before I resumed hunting. 

Then, at my first downward glance, my eye lit upon the head of a Veery 
who was looking straight at me, but whose side was toward me. At that 
moment I was standing within 4 feet of her and her home, and at about the only 
angle from which her nest could be seen. I then stepped over to her and with 
my feet within 5 inches of the nest, leaned over and looked at her. Frightened 
as she was, her maternal instinct would not let her leave her precious future 
youngsters. I put my hand down within 2 inches of her bill, and even jerked it 
back and forth, all to no avail. I did not want to resort to violence, so I stroked 
her tail, and it was not until after I had touched her for the third time that she 
finally left. However, on all my other visits to the nest, she went away by the 
time I had approached to within about 4 feet. 

When the bird flew from the nest to join her mate, who was uttering protests 
all the time, I looked at the nest, and there were four blue-green eggs which 
were considerably like the eggs of a Catbird, both in color and size, but paler. 
The nest was composed chiefly of cedar and grape-vine bark, though dried 
grass and dead leaves were there in plenty. The rim of the nest bent inward 
evenly about '%4inch all the way around, as if to help shelter the eggs and 
young. It had quite a coarse lining made from dead, stiff grass and bark that 
was just as hard as the material on the outside of the nest, but even so the 
whole nest was set upon a cushion of leaves which helped make it softer. We 
did not touch the nest but just stared at it in admiration until a particularly 
loud exclamation from one of the birds reminded us that we were not wanted, 
so we withdrew and stood watching her from a spot about 20 feet away. Even 
then she did not seem any more anxious to go to the nest than she had been to 
leave it, and the nearest she came to it was when she flew over to it, fluttered 
above to see if all was well. 

This was probably her second brood, as I found the nest in June, and they 
start nesting in early May. On my fourth daily visit to the nest, I saw only one 
egg, but instead of the others I saw three of the cutest baby birds that you 
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could ever find, and when they sensed my presence, they wildly waved their 
heads. I could not see their bodies very well for their huge gaping mouths hid 
them. I should think that the Veery mother would have heart failure when 
she thought of the prospect of filling those ever-hungry beaks. At last, their 
skinny necks could no longer hold up their big heads, so they just let them fall 
and gave me a better view of them. As usual with young birds that are hatched 
naked, they were partly covered with some down that looks like very fine dark 
hair. It grew on their heads, backs, and wings, but with the arrival of feathers 
it disappeared. 

The next day all of the eggs were gone, and four birds crazily waved their 
heads in expectation. Day by day they steadily grew, and on their fifth day 
in this world, two of them had pin-feathers. The next day they all had pins, 
and the next, two were feathered, and on the eighth day all had feathers which 
were a brown mottled color. With the arrival of the feathers, their eyes opened, 
and then I was careful not to get too close to them because I did not want them 
to take an early departure from their home. On the fourth day after they were 
all feathered, the thing that I had feared happened, for when I arrived the nest 
was empty and the firds flown. The happy fifteen days that I had coming to 
the nest regularly, day after day were over. Now, as I look into the nest, which 
I have added to my collection, I can still see those four eggs or those big- 
mouthed youngsters yawning at me.—EpDWIN STEARNS, JR. (age 14 years), 
Caldwell, N. J. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS AND BIRD CLUBS 


DOES LITTLE ROCK HOLD A RECORD? 


In reading the school news of Brrp-Lore, I get many helpful suggestions. 

For six years I have conducted a city-wide bird-house contest, and last year 
we had a thousand houses registered. Quite a few entered too late to be counted. 
The Science Club offered a silver loving-cup to the school having the greatest 
per cent of entrants and this aroused a great deal of interest. Having new 
work this year and a long distance to go, I was unable to sponsor a city-wide 
contest, but conducted one in the school. This school has never before af- 
filiated with the National Association of Audubon Societies, or taken any part 
in the city contest, but this year we have 400 members in the Junior Audubon 
Club and we have just had a bird-home contest with 162 homes entered. 

We meet twice a month and study birds from lantern slides and use bird 
records for calls. We use the Audubon Bird Chart also, learning to know birds 
by sight, and all respond in chorus as we point to birds quickly. We have just 
had a ‘Bird Conservation Week’ in the school (platoon system), having every 
child on the program with a story or verse about birds. We use the stories in 
Bixp-Lore as part of the program. Our Club programs are given after school 
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and our average audience is 250. All children need is a leader, and they do 
the rest. 

Do you know of any other city of 75,000 having a city-wide contest, with 
more than a thousand houses entered? I’d like to know whether or not I made 
a ‘record.’ And do you know who has the largest single Audubon Club? Six 
clubs have grown out of the interest of the original Club which I started. 
I should like to know if any one school has more than 400 Junior Audubon 
members? 

We also have a motion picture film, loaned by the State Fish and Game 
Commission, showing destruction and conservation of wild-life in Arkansas. 
It is very instructive and beautiful. I showed it to a group of 600 children this 
afternoon. Perhaps other State Fish and Game Commissions have pictures of 
game and fish that can be shown to schools, civic clubs, and the like. 

In our nature-study we made a bird calendar, using the Camp Fire classi- 
fication ““Mother Nature’s House-Keepers”: cleaners of the ceiling, furniture, 
floor, (ground) sink and drains, (waterways) vermin (rats, etc.) garbage, etc. 
As the children saw birds each day, they listed then under the heading they 
thought right. Each Monday we discussed the Calendar. If they have not 
seen birds, the hunting up of birds in each class would prove instructive. 
MARTHA LEONA CHAPLINE, /05 E. 24th Street, Sponsor of Robert E. Lee Audubon 
Club, of Little Rock, Ark. 


[The Editor of the School Department will welcome reports from other schools or 


Bird Clubs that can claim a record equal to that from Little Rock.| 
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FLORIDA IS AWAKE! 


In March the writer had the pleasure of 
attending the annual meeting of the Florida 
\udubon Society, held at Rollins College, 
Winter Park. It was a great joy to mingle 
again with many of those who through long 
years have been helping fight battles for the 
wild life in that 
Prominent among those present was Mrs. 


protection of the state. 
Kingsmill Marrs, who was one of the founders 
of the Florida Audubon Society in 1900, and 
who, after her periods of traveling in Europe 
and other parts of the world, always returns 
to Florida when possible to attend the 
innual Audubon meeting. Her interest in the 
tivities of the National Association and of 
r own state Society has always been very 


\t the meeting also was Dr. William F. 
blackman, for many years President of the 
ite Audubon Society, and who always 
ngs to bear an intelligence that is of great 
value to any movement with which he is 
Mrs. Blackman, during the 
closing days of her term as President of the 
ite Federation of Women’s Clubs, also 
took time to attend every session. Mrs. 
Jessie S. Goode, of Melbourne, affectionately 
known to southern bird-lovers as ‘Mother 
oode,’ came to the annual meeting as usual. 
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Mrs. Julia Hanson, a prominent club woman 
and faithful Audubon worker of Fort Myers, 
was present. Mrs. Katherine H. Tippetts 
was at all the sessions and conferences. Her 
work as former President of the Florida 
Audubon Society will long be remembered, 
as it was she who really started, on a large 
scale, the organization of Junior Audubon 
Clubs in the state, which is now being carried 
forward about St. Petersburg so successfully 
by that indefatigable worker, Mrs. Susan W. 
Foster. Mrs. Tippetts is now President of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Florida. 
She is also Chairman of the Bird, Game, and 
Flower Committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of America. It was 
through her efforts that St. Petersburg and 
all adjacent townships were made _ bird 
sanctuaries. 

Then, of course, Dr. Hiram Byrd, the 
President of the state Society, originator of 
the Tamiami Bird Reservation, Tamiami 
Audubon Society, and other efforts, came 
early and remained late, directing all the 
plans for the meeting. Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
spoke at one of the sessions. George Shiras, 
3d looked in at luncheon one day. It was 
good to again see Mrs. I. Vanderpool, for a 
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long time Secretary of the Society, Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Dommerich, Mrs. E. E. Coulson, 
R. J. Longstreet, and many others. 

For more than twenty years there have 
been frequent references in the pages of 
Birp-Lore, to the appalling conditions re- 
garding wild life that have existed in Florida. 
Mention has been made of the many attempts 
made by the National Association and the 
Florida Audubon 
unison, to establish a Game Commission for 


Society, working in 
the purpose of having the state actively 
interest itself in preserving the fast-vanishing 
supply of game-birds and animals and 
certain of the brilliant birds of plumage. It 
was only within the past year that a game 
commission was established. At the close of 
the writer’s address at the night session, after 
sketching briefly the long struggle through 
which we had passed, it was his great pleasure 
to introduce to the meeting the Honorable 
J. B. Royall, who, by authority of a recent 
law, has been made Game and Fresh Water 
Commissioner. Mr. Royall is a most vigor 
ous and resourceful officer, for although he 
has been Commissioner less than a year, he 
In the 


matter of protecting fish, for example, he 


has already accomplished wonders. 
stated: “I have been able to seize enough 
fish-traps to build a skyscraper and have 
confiscated enough illegal fish-nets to run a 
the Mr. 
Royall is enthusiastic, level-headed, eager 


fence around state of Florida.” 


for the truth, and anxious to serve the state 
wisely in the office which he has assumed. 
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As result of our meeting in Winter Park, 
Mr. Royall asked this Association to repre- 
sent him in selecting a library of bird- and 
nature-books for his State Department in 
He arranged for the purchase 
of a large series of stereopticon slides made 
and sold at small cost by the Association, and 
also employed Hamilton G. McGowan to 
spend two months lecturing in the schools of 
western Florida. Since this time, Mr. Mc- 
Gowan has been very active in organizing 
Junior Audubon Clubs. By an arrangement 
entered the time with Dr. 
Hiram Byrd, the National Association and 
the State Audubon Society are coéperating 
Miss Lillian 
Arnold of Bradenton, who began a three 
campaign of organizing 
children into Junior Audubon Clubs through 


Tallahassee. 


into at same 


in paying for the services of 


months’ school 
out central and southern Florida. 

After many long years of discouraging 
endeavor in this wonderful state, it is a vast 
satisfaction to some of us to realize that now, 
suddenly, conditions for wild-life protection 
have greatly improved. Of course, much of 
the wild life of the state is gone—in truth, 
it is simply a remnant for which we will now 
labor—but much good can be accomplished 
in the way of preserving what remains, and, 
in the case of some species, the numbers can 
After 


treated our readers with so many gloomy 


doubtless be augmented. having 
reports of Florida, it is a great joy to be able 
to publish something of a decidedly en 


couraging nature. 


BIRD-HOUSING CONDITIONS IMPROVING 


A few months ago, at the request of the 
Board of Park Commissioners of Baltimore, 
the writer spent a few days investigating the 
This 
resulted in some recommendations as to what 
could be done to render the parks more at- 
tractive to wild bird-life. One suggestion was 
that the scheol children of the city be asked 


extensive park system of that city. 


to make bird-boxes, as the parks contained 
none. 
the guest of the Park Board of Baltimore and 
was taken to a store on one of the main 


Very recently the writer was again 


streets where there were displayed more than 


2,000 bird-houses which had just been com- 
pleted by the white children of the schools of 
Baltimore. That afternoon some of us par- 
ticipated in a program where addresses were 
made by the City Superintendent of Schools, 
President of the Park Board, and by the 
Mayor and others. A large number of prizes 
were awarded for the best bird-boxes con- 
structed, One of the features of the program 
was the presentation of a splendid Bluebird 
box to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for erection at Oyster Bay, this to 
bear a metal plate with appropriate legend. 


The next week more than 600 bird-boxes 
were also turned over for park uses by the 
colored children of the schools of the city. 

The numerous reports coming to our office, 
through press clippings, correspondence, and 
letters of inquiry, would seem to indicate 
that this year, 
activity in the building of bird-houses. This 


there has, been unusual 
interest seems to be very widespread, as the 
reports reaching us cover all the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 

These contests are not only being fostered 
by Audubon Societies, teachers, and school 
officials, but, in some instances, by the Y. M. 
C. A., local chapters of the Izaak Walton 
League, Boy Scout Executives, prominent 
newspapers and business houses of some of 
our large cities. Such contests and exhibi- 
tions, for example, have been held in Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, San Antonio, Toledo, 
Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 
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All this is very gratifying, for such interest, 
we have learned from experience, is pro- 
ductive of far-reaching results. The writer 
calls to mind a community which he knew 
well a few years ago—a town of some 1,800 


people—where the boys were notoriously de- 
structive to bird-life. Two or three illustrated 
bird-talks were given in the public schools. 
The teachers became interested and a 100 
per cent Junior Audubon enrollment was 
effected. Later an unusually successful bird- 
house contest was inaugurated and became, 
for a good portion of a week, the thing of 
chief interest in the town. A year later the 
writer, chancing to pass through the place, 
was greeted by a small group of boys who, 
with great pride, pointed out to him numbers 
of bird-houses which they had built and 
placed in many neighboring yards. 

This is a sample of what is going forward 
all over the country, and largely as a result 
of the Junior Audubon work. 


BIRD RESERVATIONS 


One of the most significant changes that 
has taken place among certain of the more 
highly developed peoples of the earth during 
the last two or three decades is with respect 


0 an intelligent appreciation and under- 
standing of wild life wherever it may be 
found. This interest has been increasing and 
broadening to a very remarkable extent. 
The Germans have a word, ‘Natur-Schutz,’ 
Nature-protection) which very adequately 
lescribes the breadth and the scope of this 
terest which has been aroused, and which, 
ith the exception of the occasional mis- 
irected efforts of an extreme sentimentalist, 
is been finding intelligent expression in 


any ways. 
lhe National Association of Audubon So- 
eties can cherish a peculiar satisfaction, and 


en feel a pardonable pride, in the part that 


has played in the furtherance of this great 
ork of 
deepest and truest sense, was pioneer work. 


conservation. Its work, in the 
It has blazed the trail along which many 
others are now traveling. 

In the early days of the Audubon move- 
ment there is no doubt but that the most 


important work, the task of most vital 
concern, lay along the lines of legislative en- 
actment- for the protection and preservation 
of our non-game birds. In the accomplish- 
ment of this task very fierce and sometimes 
long-drawn-out battles were fought and won. 
All during this time, however, the truth was 
never lost sight of, but increasingly brought 
to mind, that the ultimate end to be achieved 
would never be attained without education, 
so there was born the idea of the Junior Clubs 
and the Educational Leaflets, accompanied 
by an ever-expanding force of lecturers or 
field-agents. The results of these activities, 
as is widely known, have been very unique 
and very far-reaching. 

Among other hopeful indications that at 
last bird-protection is coming into its own 
are the numerous successful attempts that 
are being made in many of the states in the 
establishment of refuges or sanctuaries: and 
here again it is not out of place to call atten- 
tion to the pioneer work of this Association 
in this particular field of bird-protection. 

The bird-reservation or sanctuary idea, 
which, at the earnest solicitation of the 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


(his beautiful print has been made from a lithograph alter a daguerreotype by Brady, D’Avignon & Co 
rhe original bears the date of 1850. Many admirers of the great American naturalist will, no doubt 
welcome this opportunity to procure one of these prints (size 10'3 x 13! inches, suitable for framing) which 


will be mailed for $5, postpaid. National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City 
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Audubon workers, saw its first practical 
realization years ago on the east coast of 
Florida, has grown beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. 

It would be both interesting and profitable 
to trace the history of this movement which 
today has found cumulative expression in 
such constructive legislative effort as the 
proposed Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh 
Land Conservation Act. It is, however, for 
our present purposes, worthy of note that 
many of the states and various State Audu- 
bon Societies and other organizations are 
fostering and creating wild-life sanctuaries 
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and refuges. The idea seems to be rapidly 
gaining ground that if some of our forms of 
wild-life are to survive the destructive pro- 
cesses of civilization, the creation of refuges 
and sanctuaries is a matter of vital concern. 
Hence the reports coming to this office of the 
unusual activity which is going forward in 
many parts of the country. It is, therefore, 
not out of place to again call to the attention 
of our members and friends the especial fit- 
ness of this Association to own and ad- 
minister reservations of this type in case 
adequate funds are provided for their 
acquisition and maintenance. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee $100 for Endowment Fund 
Enrolled from March 1, 1926, to May 1, 1926 


Babcock, Mrs. C. H. 
Bok, Edward W. 
Brown, Miss Bertha L. 
Carnegie, Mrs. Louise W. 
Carpenter, Clarence 
Clark, Mrs. J. William 
Coler, Bird S. 

Crawford, John List 
Darlington, Mrs. H. S. 
Dillon, Mrs. Clarence 
Dohme, Mrs. Charles FE. 
Duke, B. N. 

Dunker, Henry S., Jr. 
Durkee, Eugene W. 
Katon, Mrs. Frederick Heber 
Ellis, Mrs. Hayne 
English, Henry F. 

Kenn, Mrs. Bruce 

Filor, Walter H. 

Fuller, James W. 
Goode, Mrs. Jessie S. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Morgan 
Hoagland, Miss Ella J. 


Hohfeld, Mrs. Edward 
Knight, Harry F. 
Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 
Lathrop, Barbour 
McPherson, R. Bruce 
Morris, Lewis R. 
Omwake, John 

Ormsby, Mrs. O. S. 
Procter, William Cooper 
Reilly, Garrett S. 

Reiss, Mrs. Peter 
Semmes, John E., Jr. 
Sessions, Miss Elizabeth 
Speyer, Edgar 

Speyer, James 

Springs, Mrs. R. H. 
Stimson, Miss Candace C. 
Stoeckel, Mrs. Carl 
Thom, De Courcy W. 
Wardwell, Fred 
Welling, Yens M. 
Woolman, Mrs. Edward 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee $5 Annually 
Enrolled from March 1, 1926, to May 1, 1926 


\dams, Hugh L. 

\dkins, Mrs. L. D. 

\lda, Francis 

\lsop, Miss Elizabeth B. 
\nglemeyer, Mrs. T. D. 
\rrowsmith, Harold Noel 
\tterbury, Miss Josephine 
Babcock, Miss Hannah A. 
Barnes, Mrs. Courtlandt D. 
Barney, A. D 

Barrett, Mrs. May L. 
Barstow, Mrs. Amos C. 


Bates, T. Towar 
Battle, George Gordon 
Bense, Joel M. 

Berger, Miss Elise F. 
Bicknell, George A. 
Bierwirth, H. A. 
Bishop, Mrs. S. F., Jr. 
Blair, Frank W. 
Blumenthal, Mrs. A. 
Bodell, Mrs. J. J. 
Bolasny, Dr. J. Rolland 
Brace, Mrs. Robert N. 


to 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Bradley, Edward M. 
Bradley, Mrs. Jane W. 
Brenner, Gustave 
Briley, E. J. 

Britton, Mrs. Charles O 
Brodie, John L. 

Brook, Mrs. Harry C. 
Brooks, Edward H. 
Brumfield, Dr. W. A. 
Buckner, Mrs. Walker 
Burbank, Mrs. Reginald 
Burnham, R. F. 

Burns, A. E. 

Burrage, Miss Edith 
Carty, Miss Martha 
Chaffee, Miss Louise L. 
Chandler, Dr. J. R. 
Channing, Henry M. 
Clark, Mrs. Donaldson 
Clark, Edward H., Jr. 
Clark, John R. 

Clark, Dr. N. T. 

Clark, Percy H. 

Clarke, Prescott O. 
Coffin, Mrs. Seward V. 
Cogswell, Mrs. Wm. B. 
‘olt, Russell G. 

‘orning, Mrs. Parker 
‘rook, Alfred 
‘unningham, Mrs. John J. 
surtiss, Miss Sophia 
Danby, Mrs. John H. 
Darling, Henry W. 
Dater, John G. 

Day, Harry L. 

Day, Herbert W. 

De Pinna, Mrs. L. S. 
Devenpeck, Mrs. Cornelia B. 
Dillehunt, Henry B., Jr. 
Doering, Mrs. Julius A. 
Dougherty, Mrs. A. C. 
Dundas, Miss Muriel H. W. 
Eager, Miss Louise 
Eddy, Mrs. James A. 
Elsosser, George A., Jr. 
Eltse, R. R. 

Eveleth, C. E. 

Eveleth, Frederic B. 
Everit, Edward H. 
Fairbank, Dr. James Edward 
Farley, J. W. 

Fassett, Miss Clara S. 
Faye, Mrs. H. P. 
Fenwick, Mrs. G. Bernard 
Ferguson, Mrs. Franklin Pomeroy 
Fisher, C. L. 

Fisher, Mrs. Irving 
Fontaine, A. B. 

Foot, Mrs. S. D. 

Foster, C. H. 

Fowler, Miss Emily 
French, F. Mortimer 
Fries, Frank H. 

Gale, Philip B. 


Fo an ten en 


_ 


Gantner, Miss Adela Carrillo 
Garrett, Mrs. Robert 
Gary, Mrs. T. C. 

Gates, A. Oscar 

Giddens, Mrs. Blanche Stumer 
Gilliland, Mrs. Eliza 
Gilman, Mrs. Roger 
Gnau, George J. 

Goerner, Charles A. 

Goff, Mrs. Merrick L. 
Gossler, Mrs. Philip 
Gratz, Anderson 

Grimson, S. B. 

Grow, Miss Ethel 

Hall, Miss Josephine V. 
Hall, Miss Mary 

Hansen, Robert C. 
Hanson, Miss Laura 
Harmon, Rawson B. 
Harmount, Mrs. George A. 
Harrison, Dr. Archibald C. 
Hatch, Mrs. E. B. 
Haviland, Walter W. 
Heide, Mrs. Herman 
Helldorfer, Mrs. Anna B. 
Hessberg, Rufus R. 
Hewitt, Miss Caroline D. 
Hewitt, Miss Sarah Cooper 
Hicks, Miss Josephine M. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Frank H. 
Hodges, Miss Eleanor 
Holmes, Mrs. Arthur 
Horner, Mrs. Leonard S. 
Horsman, Mrs. Ethel H. 
Howland, John G. 

Hull, Mrs. Howard G., Jr. 
Huntington, W. W. 
Jackson, Miss Alma F. 
Jackson, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Jackson, H. Gardner 
Johnson, Frederic B. 
Johnston, Alfred Cheney 
Jones, Robert F. 

Judd, Mrs. Benjamin F’. 
Kellogg, Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, Amos D., 3d 
Keppler, Mrs. Emil A. C. 
Ketcham, Mrs. Enoch W. 
King, C. Archibald 
Kirkbride, Mrs. F. B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen FE. 
Lavelle, Rt. Rev. M. J. 
Leary, Mrs. George 
Leffingwell, Rev. C. W. 
Lewis, Mrs. August 
Lipman, Mrs. Clara 
Lloyd, Mrs. Francis G. 
Loring, Miss Isabella 
Lunt, A. D. 

Lutz, W. H. 

McBride, J. H. 

McCleave, Miss Constance 
McKelvey, Mrs. Charles W. 
McMichael, Louise G. 
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McNaughton, Mrs. Pliny B. 
MacColl, Mrs. Hugh F. 
MacDougall, R. M. 
Maclay, Alfred B. 

Mali, Mrs. Pierre 
Malkin, Dr. Max 
Manning, James R. 
Marvin, L. P. Waldo 
Mattison, Miss Estelle I. 
Mattson, Mrs. B. G. 
Maurer, Mrs. H. A. 
Mee, John H. 

Mehaffey, Geo. W. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Walter W. 
Milbank, Albert G. 
Milbank, Mrs. Albert G. 
Mitchell, Samuel S., Jr. 
Modjeski, Ralph 

Moffat, Dr. Barclay W 
Moore, Mrs. Blanche S. 
Morgan, C. E., 3d 
Morgan, Miss Emily M 
Morgan, W. O. 

Morse, Howard M. 
Morse, Philip A. 

Mudd, Harvey S. 

Mudd, S. N. 

Nash, Mrs. Charles 
Nathan, Miss Ruth L. 
Norris, Dr. Charles 
North, Miss FE. B. 
Ordway, Samuel H., Jr. 
Orvis, Mrs. C. E. 
Osbourne, Mrs. Katharine D 
Pardee, Dr. L. C. 
Parker, Mrs. W. R. 
Pearson, Mrs. Edward J. 
Penn, Mrs. Jefferson 
Pettee, Mrs. G. H. 
Phipps, Miss Lina M. 
Pierce, Palmer F. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. Robert Low 
Platt, Mrs. Franklin B. 
Porter, Mrs. Frank B., Jr. 
Prendergast, Wm. A. 
Priest, E. D. 

Prince, Benjamin 
Proskauer, Joseph M. 
Purcell, John F. 
Quackenbos, Dr. John D. 
Randolph, Mrs. F. F. 
Rathbone, Mrs. Albert 
Redfield, Mrs. H. G. 
Reeves, Charles B. 

Reid, Mrs. Robert S. 
Reynolds, Miss Helen B. 
Richardson, Dr. E. P. 
Rimer, Dr. Edward S. 
Rippin, James Y. 
Robbins, Mrs. J. W. 
Robert, Mrs. J. L. 

Robie, Mrs. John W. 
Robinson, Mrs. Joseph Peck 
Rodewald, Mrs. F. L. 


Rodman, Mrs. Bernice 
Roffe, Fred 

Roth, Mrs. W. P. 

Roux, Capt. Maurice G. 
Rugg, Dan M. 

Runk, Arthur H. 

Russell, Miss Ella EF. 
Ryman, C. P. 
Schermerhorn, Col. Arthur F. 
Schmidt, Max 

Scholes, John T. 
Schoonmaker, Mrs. J. LE. 
Schreiner, C. 

Schulte, Mrs. Anthony 
Schwarz, C. Eugene 
Schweizer, A. 

Scott, Horace Van Arsdale 
Scovill, Miss Edith C. 
Seelans, Dr. Henry k. 
Seligman, Mrs. Guta 
Shaw, Mrs. Amelia 

Shea, George E. 

Shepard, Frank P. 
Shipley, Thomas EF. 
Shipman, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Sidway, C. S. 

Simmons, Mrs. E. de F. 
Sinclair, Arthur W. 
Sinnigen, Dr. W. C. 
Skinner, J. H. 

Smith, Brockholst M. 
Smith, Mrs. E. Terry 
Smith, Mrs. H. kK. 

Smith, R. H. 

Smith, Mrs. T. Blanche 
Smith, Thomas W. 

Smith, W. Garner 
Starring, Mrs. Mason B. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Stoll, Mrs. H. Farnum 
Storer, John H., Jr. 
Stovell, Morris Lewis 
Strong, Marvin H. 
Strong, Mrs. Theron G. 
Stryker, Mrs. H. H. 
Sullivan, F. M. 

Swan, Joseph R. 

Swan, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Swope, Mrs. Mary H. 
Taggart, Miss Lucy M. 
Taintor, Mrs. Charles Newhall 
Talbot, Andrew B. 

Las samy Miss Mary A. 
Taylor, Mrs. D. Everett 
Taylor, Mrs. Edward DeWitt 
Terrell, Mrs. L. O. 
Thacher, Henry C., Jr. 
Thompson, Donald B. 
Thompson, Mrs. Hobart Warren 
Thompson, Hugh L. 
Thompson, Miss Mary McL. 
Thornton, William M., Jr. 
Tifft, J. Alden 
Tillinghast, William D. 
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Trevor, Mrs. George 

Trubee, Mrs. Frank C., Jr. 
Tryon, Charles Z. 

Turner, F. Seymour 

Tyler, A. C 

Tyndale, Miss Jane 

Tyson, Mrs. Russell 

Van Brunt, Mrs. Henry 

Van Clief, Mrs. R. A 

van Dyke, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Van Every, Mrs. William H. 
Van Ness, T. C., Jr. 
Vaughan, W. W. 

Voigt, Owen M. 

von Bernuth, 
von Polenz, Mrs. G. 
Walker, Stuart 

Walker, Talbot C. 
Wallace, Miss Margaret 
Wanzer, W. G. 

Warner, Geo. H. 
Warren, Eugene 

Webb, Mrs. V. 

Weeks, A. D., Jr. 
Weisl, Edwin, Jr. 
Wessel, Dr. Perry H. 
West, Mrs. Davenport 


Mrs. Frederick A. 


Weston, Mrs. B. Latrobe 
Weston, Mrs. Theodore 
White, Mrs. Frederic C. 
White, Leonard D. 

White, Master Teddy Wolf 
Whitney, Mrs. Charles L. A. 
Whitridge, Arnold 

Wilbor, Mrs. Ella A. 
Willett, Miss Ludlow Carrol! 
Williams, Miss Elisabeth J. 


Williams, Mrs. George Goodwin 


Wilmerding, Mrs. L. K 
Wilson, A. H. 

Wilson, Miss Helen N. 
Wilson, Mountford S. 
Wilson, Mrs. Richard T. 
Winant, John G. 

Wiseman, Dr. Henry A., Jr. 
Wium, Miss Camille M 
Wolf, Mrs. T. R. 
Woodward, Miss FE. L. 


Wright, Miss Mary Catharine 


Young, Albert B. 
Young, Miss Eda Ledlie 
Yung, Charles 

Zimmer, George 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 


Previously reported $13,156 
Abbe, Miss Harriet C. 10 
Allen, Miss Edith H. 2 
Bainbridge, Mrs. M. H. 5 
Bartol, Mrs. J. W. 10 
Beach, Mrs. T. B. 5 
Beller, William F. 2 
Blade, Mrs. Wm. N. 10 


Bosworth, Miss Mary H. 

Bosworth, Mrs. Welles 

Bradley, Mrs. H. C. 

Breuchaud, Mrs. Jules 

Briggs, Mrs. Pierson D. 

California Audubon Society 

Clark, Henry A. 

Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth 

Clark, Mrs. Nathan 

Clift, Mrs. Charles E. 

Conklin, J. Howell 

Davies, Mrs. J. Clarence 

Detroit Bird Protection Club 

Dowd, Herman 

Dutcher, Miss Grace M. 

Erdman, Mrs. Henry P. 

Estricher, Henry 

Faxon, Henry M. 

Fearon, Mrs. Charles 

Gillette, Mrs. Curtenius (In Me- 
moriam) ri tt a 
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Glenn, John, Jr. . . 
Goodell, Mrs. James F’. 
Grasselli, Miss Josephine 
Greenebaum, Mrs. James E. 
Hammar, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hendrie, Miss Jean C. 
Hepworth, Miss Florence L. 
Holladay, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Jones, Mrs. Dwight A. 
Keehn, George W. . 

Kelly, Dr. Howard A. 
King, Miss Isabella C. 
Kuhn, Frank . 

Lee, Samuel . 

Levering, Mrs. Harriet 
Loomis, Guy . 

Louis, Charles H. 
Manitowoc Co. Fish & Game P. A 
Matthies, Miss Katharine 
Morris, Mrs. J. B. 

Myers, Mrs. Harry E. 
North, Miss E. B. . 

Ogle, Mrs. Ponsonby . 
Packard, Geo. R. . 

Pairce, Miss Harriet W. 
Parker, A.W. . . 
Pennoyer, Mrs. P.G. . 
Phillips, Mrs. Chas. E. H. 
Post, Sylvester ; 
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Prentice, Miss J. P. $2 
Randolph, Evan . 

Renwich, William C. 
Rousmaniere, Miss Mary S. 
Sanford, Mrs. Lisa W. 

Saul, Charles R. . 

Seabrook, Mrs. H. 

Shepherd, Mrs. Owen 
Squibb, Dr. Edward H. 
Steinway, F. T. 

Stolz, Miss Marjorie A. 
Straus, Mrs. Hugh Grant 
Tamiam; Bird Club 
Thaxter, John. . 
Trowbridge, Mrs. E. Kellogg 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Henry L. 
371 Contributions of $1 each 
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$13,912 63 


The following contributed $1 each: 

Miss Emma L. Adams, Mrs. A. Aldis, 
\tkinson Allen, Mrs. Franklin Alter, H. W. 
\lthouse, Dana Anderson, F. C. Anderson, 
Mrs. Charlotte S. Angstman, Miss Emily J. 
\nthony, Mrs. Duane Armstrong, Randolph 
\shton, Edward Avis, C. D. Babcock, Mrs. 
May B. Ballard, Rev. James Bancroft, Mrs. 
kK. R. Barrett, A. H. Bataille, Clifford L. 
Bates, Mrs. H. Prescott Beach, David M. 
Beaman, Mrs. Geo. L. Beer, Mrs. Colin L. 
Begg, Mrs. J. H. Behrens, Mrs. Mary Beach 
Bidwell, Franklin S. Billings, P. T. B. 
Bissell, Miss Bertha Blauvelt, Mrs. H. M. 
Bogert, Walter L. Bogert, Mrs. Edgar Boody, 
James W. Bowen, Miss Elizabeth Bowles, 
Mrs. H. L. Bowles, Miss Carolyn S. Brene- 
man, Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, Andrew 
Broderson, Louis Brown, T. Hassel Brown, 
Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Miss Alice M. 
Bullard, Mrs. Edward S. Burgess, Mrs. Clara 
L.. Burnham, Gabriel Cannon, Mrs. J. N. 
Carpenter, J. J. Carroll, Mrs. H. R. Carse, 
John D. Chapman, Dr. David Cheever, 
Louis R. Cheney, Dr. Walter Chrystie, 
Charles A. Cock, Miss Catherine A. Coleman, 
Master George Ed. Coleman, Jr., Russell 
Colgate, Horatio Colony, 2d, Mrs. Helen 
N. Cook, Charles E. Cornell, John A. 
Cousens, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, Miss 
Caroline E. Crane, Miss Elizabeth G. Crane, 
Mrs. Thomas Crimmins, James Oliver Crit- 
tenden, George A. Crocker, Jr., Mrs. H. P. 
Cross, Mrs. Lewis Crossett, George K. 
Crozer, Jr., Miss Elizabeth Crummer, 
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Dayton Audubon Society, Eugene DeForest, 
James W. DeGraff, Miss Mary Louise 
Dennison, Mrs. W. S. Dinwiddie, Mrs. 
James M. Dodge, Mrs. John W. Donaldson, 
J. Coleman Drayton, Oscar Dressler, Miss 
Henrietta Drost, Miss Laura F. Dudley, 
Mrs. Wm. B. Dudley, Dr. Arthur B. Duel, 
Mrs. Frank H. Dyckman, Miss Eleanor B. 
Eaton, F. W. Eaton, William J. Eck, Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Wm. Edwards, Misses 
Eilers, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Thomas Langdon 
Elwyn, H. W. Ely, Mrs. Haven Emerson, 
Mrs. Lucy E. Englehard, Mrs. Clifton L. 
Field, Erland F. Fish, Mrs. Imogene T. 
Fisher, Mrs. Janon Fisher, Mrs. Emeline G. 
Fisk, Frederick T. Fleitmann, Mrs. Joseph 
Marshall Flint, George L. Fordyce, Ralph 
N. Fowler, Robert A. Fowler, Master John 
Fox, Willard A. Fox, Mrs. George E. French, 
Mrs. U. D. Frisby, Mrs. Thos. K. Gale, 
Harold Gall, Miss Lida J. Garber, John 
Gath, Mrs. K. G. Gere, Miss Agnes H. 
Gilbert, Elgin Gilholm, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Gillespie, Ellis J. Gittins, John M. Glenn, 
Miss M. Nellie Gobble, C. E. Goodman, J. 
R. Gordon, Mrs. Paul Gottheil, Mrs. Helen 
Grab, Charles E. Graham, George M. Gray, 
Miss Eleanor M. Greacen, Greeff & Co., C. 
F. Gregory, Miss Elizabeth T. Gregory, Mrs. 
M. Grundner, Miss Ruth Guernsey, P. W. 
Gundelfinger, Mrs. Wm. Haas, Mrs. Caspar 
W. Hacker, Dr. H. H. Haines, Henry J. S. 
Hall, S. Portland Halle, Joseph B. Hare, 
John Upham Harris, Mrs. Joseph Harry, 
Frederick E. Hasler, Mrs. F. S. Hatch, Mrs. 
Eugene D. Hawkins, Clarence L. Hay, Mrs. 
Wm. Van V. Hayes, Miss Caroline Hazard, 
J. A. Heath, Mrs. Geo. A. Helme, Mrs. 
Albert C. Hencken, Wm. H. Hensel, Mrs. 
Angus S. Hibbard, James A. Hill, Mrs. 
Lysander Hill, Mrs. C. S. Hinchman, Mrs. 
Samuel Hird, George H. Hocking, George 
M. Hoeger, Thomas Holahan, Mrs. Edward 
Holbrook, Dr. Robert Hollis, Charles Harris 
Holson, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Miss Augusta 
D. Hopkins, E. E. Horner, Paul W. Houck, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Howarth, Miss Emily 
Howland, Dr. John Howland, James F. 
Hubbell, Miss Mary Esther Huger, 3d, Mrs. 
Edward V. Huntington, Miss J. Husson, 
Mrs. Miller Reese Hutchison, Mrs. Francis 
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U. Inglehart, A. D. Irwin, Jr., Miss Catherine 
Jansen, Mrs. A. C. Jenkins, David W. 
Jenkins, George H. Jennings, Stephen E. 
Jennings, Emmons Johnson, Miss Mary W. 
Johnstone, Mrs. A. H. Jones, David Starr 
Jordan, Isaac Joseph, Karl Jungbluth, Frank 
E. Karelsen, Jr., Mrs. Charles Bradley, 
Albert G. Keith, Mrs. Albert G. Keith, 
William S. Kellogg, Mrs. Wm. S. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, Emil A. C. Keppler, 
Mrs. T. B. Kerr, Wm. M. Kerr, Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Kneeland, Harry EF. Knight, Dr. 


Bernard Kohn, Dr. Geo. F. Kunz, Mrs. 


Walter B. Lashar, Mrs. John Laurence, Miss 
M. Leavenworth, Mrs. Edward Y. LeFevre, 
Miss Wynifred Leprestre, Miss Mary E. 
Lester, Ephraim B. Levy, L. A. Lewis, Mrs. 


Sarah D. Lewis, Thomas Liggett, Charles H. 
Lounsbury, Mrs. Frank E. Lowe, John C. 
Lowry, Mrs. Francis P. Luce, John E. 
Lynch, Dr. Kenneth R. McAlpin, Arch G. 
McCormick, Geo. C. McKay, Miss Kate A. 
McKee, Mrs. Austin McLanahan, Mrs. John 
MacCurdy, Mrs. Eldon Macleod, Mrs. F. N. 
MacLeod, H. S. McLeod, Mrs. R. A. Mac- 
ready, Miss Dagmar Malm, Mrs. 
Bowler Malone, M. B. Marshall, Dr. Geo. 
S. Mathews, Carl A. Mead, Mrs. A. Ware 
Merriam, Dr. Arthur Hastings Merritt, J. J. 
Merritt, Mrs. Zerah S. Merritt, Miss Isabel 
S. Middleton, Mrs. Alice A. Miller, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Miller, Barrington Moore, Mrs. 
T. E. Morris, Mrs. David P. Moulton, N. E. 
Mullen, Nature Study Club (Texas), Mrs. 
Haviland Nelson, Mrs. Mary E. Nitobe, 
Edward A. Northey, Miss Mary FE. O’Brion, 
O. Lindemann & Co., Mrs. Homer Irwin 
Ostrom, Mrs. H. W. Page, Mrs. F. W. Paine, 
Mrs. Robert Parker, Miss Edith M. Patch, 
John S. Patterson, Wm. W. Peabody, Sifford 
Pearre, Miss Harriet R. Pease, Mrs. Fred- 
erick S. Peck, Mrs. Anna M. Peckham, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Perkins, W. C. Perkins, Robert H. 
S. Phillips, Walter S. Pope, Mrs. Walter S. 
Pope, Mrs. James H. Post, Mrs. W. B. Potts, 
J. Eris Powell, Charles Power, Mrs. Charles 
Power, Mrs. Charles E. Miss 
Helene C. Pupke, Mrs. Howard Pusey, Mrs. 
Charles H. Randle, Mrs. Henry W. Redfield, 


Cora 


Proctor, 


Mrs. H. D. Reed, Miss Eva L. Reefy, Col. 
Dorrance Reynolds, Miss Lydia W. Rhoads, 
Mrs. Lana M. Rieh, Dr. William C. Rives, 
Mrs. R. E. Robbins, Miss Emily N. Ro- 
chester, Mrs. Francis Robers, Henry W. 
Robers, Mrs. James Gamble Rogers, M. P. 
Rosenbach, Mrs. R. Rossmassler, Mrs. E. H. 
Rounds, Thomas Rowland, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Rushton, Mrs. Wm. Delano Russell, Miss 
Alice L. Sand, Scranton Bird Club (Pa.), 
Mrs. Henry <A. Seinsheimer, Jerome J. 
Sheas, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Sheldon, Rev. 
Frederic Kull Shield, Mrs. S. L. Shober, Mrs. 
A. Ritter Shumway, Mrs. Fanny Sage 
Simmons, H. R. Sinclair, Mrs. Frank D. 
Smith, Miss Kathleen L. Smith, Mrs. Max 
well Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis Smith, Theo. H. 
Smith, Geo. H. Snowdon, Mrs. F. P. Solley, 
H. L. Sprague, C. R. Staudinger, Miss M. 
Louise Stebbins, Mrs. J. R. Steers, Willis B. 
Sterling, William W. Stickney, Dr. John W. 
Stokes, C. M. Story, Martin Strauss, Miss 
Katharine J. Streater, Mrs. Paul Sturtevant, 
Mrs. H. J. Taft, Wait Talcott, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. H. Teagle, Miss Annie B. Temple, Mrs. 
Samuel H. Thomas, Brady S. Thompson, 
Miss Charity M. Tinker, Mrs. Ray Tomp- 
kins, Alfred J. Tormey, J. Henry Townsend, 
Miss Cornelia B. Trowbridge, R. W. Trump, 
Carlisle B. Tuttle, Nels A. Tuveson, Mrs. 
Camille Uhler, Jacob A. Ulman, Baroness 
Agnes van Eck, G. S. Van Siclen, Mrs. Wm. 
Van Woert, A. C. Veatch, Vigo Co. Bird Club 
(Ind.), George Voigtlander, John M. Wad- 
hams, Mrs. F. C. Walcott, Miss Mary A. 
Walker, Mrs. Thaddeus Walker, Mrs. Leo 
Wallenstein, W. N. Ward, Everett C. Ward- 
well, Mrs. W. Van V. Warren, J. B. Warriner, 
Watertown Bird Club (N. J.), Dr. C. H. 
Watson, J. V. Watson, Mrs. Orlando F. 
Weber, L. F. Webster, Leslie Weil, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Wesson, W. Va. Aud. Soc., Misses 
Wheeler, Miss M. C. Wheelwright, R. H. 
White, Miss Sarah Wierman, Mrs. Frank L. 
Wilcox, Miss Lucy B. Willson, H. C. Wilson, 
Miss Alice Winward, H. J. Woltman, 
Woman's Club (Conn.), Mrs. W. T. Yale, 
Mrs. L. P. Yandell, Miss Annette Young, 
Mrs. Thomas R. Young, Henry Zollinger. 


